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Editorial Comment 


Resolutions 


“Whereas, mankind lives in One World, and 
men of every color, creed, country, and occupa- 
tion must either live together in fear of continu- 
ally recurring friction or learn to live together 
harmoniously; . . . 

‘And whereas, the school shares with the home 
and the church the responsibility for helping chil- 
dren, youth, and adults to understand one another; 
to acquire knowledge essential to personal happi- 
ness, civic righteousness, and economic compe- 
tence; and to develop socially wholesome personal 
attitudes and traits; 

“Therefore, be it resolved, that during this next 
biennium Phi Delta Kappans, collectively as a fra- 
ternity and singly as individuals— 

“1, Take as their primary project the clarifica- 
tion, re-statement, and dissemination of the aims 
and objectives of education in the light of current 
national and international needs. 


“11. Advocate, stimulate, and participate in 
school and community activities which will create 
an atmosphere favorable to good citizenship and 
unfavorable to juvenile delinquency. 

“12. Recognize the essential role which re- 
ligion plays in giving the individual a unifying 
focus and a worth-while direction of life, and en- 
courage each individual to accept whatever re- 
ligious beliefs and practices are most meaningful 
to him and to grant the same privilege to every- 
one else.” 

So read the resolutions of the Twentieth Na- 
tional Council of Phi Delta Kappa which led to 
the announcement of “Education, Religion, and 
Democracy” as the theme of this issue of the PHI 
DELTA KAPPAN. That announcement called forth 
more contributions than any subject yet announced. 
From the contributions offered, we have sought to 
select the articles and portions of articles which 
would help you do your own thinking. 

There is diversity of viewpoints in the many ex- 
Pressions concerning the relationships of educa- 
tion, religion, and democracy. There is agreement 
in a sense of need for every resource to build peo- 
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ple with characters strong for the work of this 
day. 


Note the Tradition 


The phrases, ‘traditional separation of church 
and state,” and “constitutional guarantee of sep- 
aration of church and state,” need some care in 
their interpretation. State churches existed in sev- 
eral of the states when the constitution of the 
United States was made, and continued for many 
years thereafter. It was partly because the estab- 
lished churches in the separate states were com- 
petitive and wished to make sure of their own 
existence that the new overhead organization was 
forbidden to establish any church; so far as the 
constitution of the United States is concerned, any 
state is at liberty to collect taxes in support of 
any church it wishes to establish. Some of the 
states do use tax money in support of schools 
owned and administered by churches, in keeping 
with traditions older than the constitution of the 
United States. The constitutions of some states, 
on the other hand, have copied the provisions of 
the United States constitution in their own state 
constitutions, and in these states a separation holds. 
The diversity in pattern among the states is our 
American tradition. The public schools are a part 
of the school system of the United States, but 
they are not all of the school system of the United 
States, for that system embraces other schools 
founded in the will of the people. 


A World Problem 


In one of our exchanges, The South Indian 
Teacher, we note discussion in the XXXVI 
Madras Provincial Educational Conference at 
Bellary by Mr. Guru Raja Rao and Sri. V. An- 
toniswamy on state control of education. State 
schools are necessarily secular while education is a 
spiritual process attending to the all-round de- 
velopment of the child, said the latter. The par- 
ent must have the right to choose the proper type 
of school. Germany and Japan were cited as ex- 
amples of state-dominated education. He said 
that private schools must be allowed in all stages. 
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These problems are common to education around 
the world. 

It is this editor’s conviction that the state- 
supported public schools of the United States are 
better schools because the American school sys- 
tem includes private and church schools as well as 
the tax-supported schools, from the kindergarten 
to the university. 


For Good or Evil 


Education is power. It can increase in power the 
crook, to increase his threat and damage to the pub- 
lic welfare. Education must be directed by a moral 
sense if it is save rather than to damn. Direction 
and goals for education are to be found outside 
education, and they are the most important things 
about any education or educational system. 


The Masculine Contribution 


The Put DELTA KAPPAN has thoughtful read- 
ers. Now and then something comes up to illus- 
trate the thoughtful reading given our magazine. 
Brother Wendell W. Haner, 717 Lake Boulevard, 
St. Joseph, Michigan, writes after reading the No- 
vember issue: 


Inside the back cover, 
on page 152, “Men Too 
Are Needed As Teachers” 
closes with— 


The father went into the 
living room and said, “Son, 
what's the trouble?” 

“I had a fight,” said the 
boy. 
“Did you start it?” 
asked the father. 

“No, sir,” answered the 
boy. 

“Did you win?” shot 
the father. 

“Yes; I licked him,”’ said 
sonny with a grin. 

“Put it there, bud!”’ said 
the father as he shook the 
boy’s hand and patted him 
on the shoulder. 

We need some of that in 
the leadership of our boys 
in terms of American life 
today. 


Directly across the page 
on the inside of the back 
cover we read: 


SINCE WARS BEGIN 
IN THE MINDS OF 
MEN, IT IS IN THE 
MINDS OF MEN THAT 
THE DEFENSES OF 
PEACE MUST BE CON- 
STRUCTED. 
—Preamble to 


Constitution 
of UNESCO. 


The ironically appropriate juxtaposition of these two 
ideas struck me as being worthy of further attention. 
I am sorry that I cannot agree that the encouragement 
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of the “Beat ‘em up” and “Be sure you win” attitudes 
is something that we men teachers are needed for or 
should take pride in. . . . 

Lest Brother Haner be misrepresented—the 
quotation is only part of the letter, which had 
words of appreciation and agreement as well as 
words of difference. We are grateful for all the 
letter: it makes us think. 

Personally, I happen to believe that the universe 
is so made that truth must prevail and justice tri- 
umph. I believe that God is by His nature com- 
mitted to the overthrow of wrong. That means 
some things must be turned upside down. I could 
not believe in a god content to let some things 
stay as they are. In this Christmas season, we may 
read again Mary's ‘‘Magnificat,” which has been 
called “‘a song of revolution.” 

Peace is the fruit of righteousness. Stable gov- 
ernment can only be based upon justice. Justice 
must be served before we have a right to expect 
peace. Looking at my world today, including my 
home town, makes me think there is work to be 
done before we earn peace. 

I should like my small boy to defend one of his 
fellows unjustly set upon. I hope every man will 
defend justice. I hope my nation will love justice 
more than it loves itself. The bully must be 
curbed, by the teacher if by no one else. 

Personally again—the daddy in the story was 
careless or naive in accepting one side of the story; 
the teacher soon learns to hear both sides. But 
he was probably nearer right than the person who 
gave the small boy blanket condemnation. Perhaps 
the man who was once a boy can do some things 
for a boy that a woman lacking that experience has 
trouble doing. 

We think Brother Haner is right in calling our 
attention to the fact that peace between nations is 
based upon attitudes learned in childhood. He is 
right in asking us to think on masculine thinking 
and contributions to the lives of children. 

That story was told in the first place to illustrate 
the fact that men, too, are needed as teachers. I 
should not want all men teachers, but is it just 
pride of sex that makes me think men can do some 
things, in some situations, that women would have 
more difficulty doing? Do you know of any inci- 
dent that illustrates to you that men are needed as 
teachers? The Editor would like to print a few 
such stories. 
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We Need Faith 


By ARTHUR H. COMPTON 


HE unlocking of the secret of atomic energy 
may prove to be science’s supreme gift to the 
world, but I am convinced that the smallest part of 
this gift is the vastly increased power to be put 
ultimately at man’s disposal. The vitally impor- 
tant fact is that with more power comes increased 
freedom and responsibility, and that in learning 
to use this power to his own good, man becomes 
more human. 

Instead of being afraid of unleashed power, we 
must match it with an increasingly dynamic faith. 

Facing the realities of the atomic age, we must 
learn to love our neighbors as was taught 2,000 
years ago by the Prince of Peace, and to practice 
the justice proclaimed before Him by the prophets 
of Israel. 

Thus our problem today is ‘not material but 
spiritual. We must begin immediately the crea- 
tion of a world-wide fellowship, binding together 
all men in one body. Is this possible? Yes, it is. 
I am told that there are something like 700 inter- 
national organizations already in existence, rang- 
ing from beekeepers to lawyers, from hairdressers 
to astronomers. Thus the whole of science forms 
a community of interest that can stretch across na- 
tional boundaries to achieve the universal interest 
of all—world peace... . 

There is only one basis for world peace and 
uninterrupted progress: a vital and continuing 
faith. Faith is positive. It looks to the future; 
it emboldens man for any task; it gives him con- 
fidence in victory; it strengthens his belief not 
only in the worth-whileness of what he is going 
but also in the worth-whileness of life itself. 
Faith, in its largest aspect, reveals man as the son 
of God, entitled to share richly both in the life 
here on earth and in the life to come. 

I saw a most remarkable example of faith in 
the bringing into being of atomic power. First 
there were the scientists who toiled night and day 
to convert their theories into laboratory demon- 
stration. There were the government adminis- 
trators, who caught the scientists’ spirit and com- 
mitted a significant share of the nation’s strength 
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* Arthur H. Compton is Chancellor, W ashing- 
ton University, St. Louis, Missouri. His re- 
searches on cosmic rays brought him a Nobel 
prize; he helped develop the atomic bomb. 
He is a co-chairman of the National Council 
of Christmas and Jews.* 


to the enterprise. Finally there were the Army and 
industry and labor who, having faith in technical 
advisers, undertook the heroic task of producing 
atomic weapons with processes that could not really 
be tested until the final weapons were made. The 
result was the sudden stopping of a tragic war 
Here was proof that we made faith real when we 
directed it toward specific goals. 

Today, as we face the great task of establishing 
a world of peace, we should define some of our 
specific goals. First, we should have faith in the 
ultimate triumph of order and justice. Then we 
can fearlessly seek the truth in everything. That 
is the sound scientific attitude, for in seeking the 
truth we find the courage to apply the truth. 

I had the good fortune to learn this principle 
from one of the truest scientists I have ever known, 
Prof. Henry A. Erikson of the University of Min- 
nesota. For a long time I had worked to prove 
a certain theory: the university had even built 
special X-ray equipment to carry out my experi- 
ment. All worked out beautifully except for one 
thing—it didn’t affirm the theory. 

I was perplexed and discouraged. Yet not even 
to Dr. Erikson did I convey my chagrin. Then one 
day he asked me how the experiment was getting 
on. I admitted failure. He gave me a friendly 
pat on the shoulder and remarked: 

“Well, Arthur, the way things are is always 
tremendously more exciting than the way we 
thought they were!” 





* This article is extracted from, “An Atomic Scientist 
Looks to God,” in the magazine Coronet, July, 1946, p. 7 ff., 
reproduced by permission of the author and the magazine. 
Copyright, 1946, by Esquire, Inc., 919 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. (Coronet, July, 1946.) 
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That experiment took place 30 years ago. The 
special equipment was junked, even the theory I 
had tried to prove was later abandoned as false. 
But it was all of immense value to me, because 
that genial scientist’s informal remark lies at the 
very heart of human progress. When one fear- 
lessly seeks the facts, he has attained freedom of 
mind. If this freedom of mind can be spread 
throughout the world, we will have passed one of 
the major hurdles in the movement for interna- 
tional cooperation and unity. 

We must have faith, too, in education. While 
knowledge itself is not a sufficient incentive to 
morals, it does show the way to progress. In a 
world of rapid technological development we can- 
not survive half-educated and half-ignorant, any 
more than in Lincoln’s day a nation could exist 
half-slave and half-free. Hence we must have 
ever-increasing training and education at all levels 
of society... . 

Freedom is not automatic. It must be cherished 
and protected, fostered and developed. Courage 
to maintain freedom is just as necessary as freedom 
itself to bring about world peace. 

Now what is freedom? Is it merely liberty to do 
as we please? No, for one can have all that and 
still be enslaved. True freedom, which is release 
from fear, from poverty of body, mind and spirit, 
from supersitition, from shackles of any sort, is 
realized only in the dedication of one’s self to 
shaping a better world. In this process we lose our 
isolationism and become a harmonious part of an 
advancing, self-governing, free society which 
gives to its members the fullest opportunity for the 
development of talents and the attainment of ob- 
jectives. 

It is delusion to think that opportunity merely 
to drift is freedom. Let me illustrate this point by 
our search for the cosmic ray. We send up into 
the sky so-called “‘free’”’ balloons, with instruments 
attached to take ‘‘readings.”” We do not know 
where they will land because they are at the ca- 
price of the winds. They are not free at all, only 
slaves of circumstances. But a balloon equipped 
with engines and propellers and guided by a pilot 
is master of its course, and overcomes opposing 
winds in reaching its destination. It exemplifies 
the meaning of true freedom. 

We need to maintain our faith in democracy, 
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not only as a workable plan of society but also as 
the means of attaining world unity. Because the 
people at large participate, democracy is a venture 
of faith in the ability of people to guide their own 
destinies. This faith is justified when the people 
consider carefully where they are going, the prob- 
lems which they face, and seek a way of working 
together toward common goals. 

We come now to the most important faith of 
all—faith in God. A vital faith in God and His 
love for man means that we keep alive and 
flourishing our ideals, our trust in the benevolence 
of the universe, our belief in the essential goodness 
of man. We know these objectives lie in the 
spiritual realm, but science acknowledges its grati- 
tude to them because they afford the integrity on 
which science is based and without which it could 
not exist. Faith in God ennobles life and its 
processes, and thereby dignifies science as an 
exalted endeavor. 

Science is forcing man to become human. The 
development of the atomic bomb is the most re- 
cent step in the steady progression. The world is 
growing smaller as communication and transpor- 
tation problems are solved and people are com- 
pelled to live together. In a thickly-settled neigh- 
borhood, people must be cooperative to be at 
peace. Likewise, neighborliness must develop in 
a world that is swiftly becoming one community. 

As science helps man to become human, so 
religion helps him to become divine. That is ex- 
emplified in the way in which the Christian and 
Jewish faiths have established the era of the wel- 
fare of man. Hospitals and orphanages, univer- 
sities and colleges, have been founded the world 
over. More than that, when Christ urged men to 
seek the truth and told them that it would make 
them free, He gave to the world the real scientific 
incentive. One who studies the teachings of the 
Nazarene knows how well He stressed world- 
mindedness, universal brotherhood, freedom of 
research and charity to all. He made real the 
conception of man as the image of God, and gave 
to all who would follow Him the promise of 
happiness and peace. 

These are stormy days. The whirlwind the 
world has recently reaped will not subside in a 
moment. Yet we can, with faith, look confidently 
ahead to better times. We must realize, however, 
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that a perfect world order cannot be established 
overnight. The first airplane which the Wright 
brothers flew at Kitty Hawk was a rickety and 
frail contraption. Yet. it contained the promise of 
sturdy giants of the air flying 500 miles an hour 
or more, annihilating space and making many na- 
tions into one world. 

We are now in the process of launching anew a 
hitherto faulty and hazardous world order. But 
this order will come, it will function, it will en- 


dure, for I have too much faith in humanity to 
believe that it will deliberately dig its own grave. 
Yet we can immeasurably hasten the coming of 
world order, its development and finally its ef- 
fective operation if we courageously maintain our 
faith. Faith in the triumph of the truth, faith in 
science and education, faith in freedom and de- 
mocracy, faith in ourselves and our fellowman, 
faith in human progress—and finally a rich and 
rewarding faith in God. 


Education for One World 


By JOSEPH KAMINETSKY 


ERNANDO TUDE DE SOUZA, President of the 

Brazilian Education Association, voiced the 
sentiments of all of the delegates to the World 
Conference of the Teaching Profession, held at 
Endicott, N. Y., this past summer, when he said: 
“We know that never has the destiny of humanity 
so depended on a class as it does on the edu- 
cators.”” It is only through education that we can 
hope to find the real answer to One World. The 
most telling sentence of the charter of UNESCO 
is the one which reads: ‘Since wars begin in the 
minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defenses of peace must be constructed.” There is 
little doubt that the clarion call of all teachers 
throughout the five continents in the next few 
crucial years must be: ‘‘Education for One World.” 

In this great task which faces all of us, there are 
many who believe that the usual processes of edu- 
cation will need the buttressing force of religion to 
teach effectively the interdependence of the human 
family. I keep constantly recalling to my mind the 
humble testimony of a teacher at a Conference on 
Human Relations at Williams College some years 
ago, in which she stated simply but most earnestly 
that she knew no better way of teaching democracy 
than by having her children study and understand 
the essential meaning of the ten commandments. 
Chaplain Sidney Lovett of Yale University spoke 
in the same vein when, in issuing the report of a 
special committee of ten which he headed on the 
place of religion in the university, he declared for 
the New York Times (August 5, 1945) that “I 


* Joseph Kaminetsky is Director, Department 
of Education, Torah Umesorah, Society for 
the Establishment of Torah Schools, 132 
Nassau Street, New York 7, New York. He 
is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


am not arguing for one religion as against another 
sect, but I do want to see the ethical aspects of re- 
ligion become a motivating force in the lives of 
our students and in the world. We need the help 
that religion can give us.” I believe that it is a 
fair assumption to state that the great majority of 
the American people consider the Judaic-Christian 
tradition as one of the bulwarks which underpins 
our conception of democracy. 

The need to give our young people abiding, 
spiritual values, as a matter of fact, has long been 
felt by an imposing galaxy of general educators. 
George S. Counts, for instance, in a stirring clos- 
ing lecture to a course on “Education and the Prob- 
lems of War and Peace” at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, in the midst of the most trying 
days of the war, urged the strengthening of moral 
values in our children. Our schools have been 
much too weak on the moral side, he stated. Yet 
the basic teachings of religion, which have much 
to contribute in this area, have been denied to a 
great portion of our young people because of the 
interpretation of the tradition of the separation of 
church and state. 

The religious education movement has made 
tremendous strides. At best, however, its work is 
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limited to one day a week or to some additional 
crowded after-school hours. In this crisis era, the 
time has come when religious education must join 
hands more directly with general education if we 
are really to find the answer to One World and 
its stress on the dignity of man and the brother- 
hood of the human race. 

How introduce the basic concepts of religion 
into our public schools without violating the 
principle of the separation of Church and State? 
Proposals run the gamut from the teaching of the 
Bible as literature to the presentation of the com- 
mon elements of the major religions—a process 
which has been designated by the rather eupho- 
nious term of “‘least-common-denominator reli- 
gion.” 

The urgency of the hour demands our careful 
rethinking of the entire problem. Besides in- 
tensification of our own work in the field of 
religious education, we need to begin to chart 
mew avenues for the effective harmonization of 
religious and general education for the teaching 
of moral values—the only sanctions which will 
ultimately guarantee One World. 

Educators, religious and general, should re- 
open and re-evaluate the entire question of intro- 
ducing some form of religious study into our 
public schools—with due regard, of course, to 
credal differentiations. It is high time that such 
an important aspect of our culture as religion be 
included in the scope of our educational programs. 
Political and social questions are discussed in all 
schools, with special pains taken to prevent em- 
phasis on a particular bias. Why not so religion? 

More religious educators should go into the 
field of general education and thus afford Ameri- 
can youth a better glimpse of the religious per- 
sonality. Men and women in general education 
should be more ready to contribute of their after- 
school time—through consultation, advice and the 
actual teaching of techniques—to the betterment 
of the purely religious schools in their communi- 
ties. 

The stakes of One World are very high and 
winning them deserves the earnest consideration 
of all of our teachers. For, in the words of Antoni 
Wojcicki, Delegate from the Polish Teachers 
Union: “We shape hands which destroy or build, 
we educate hearts which love or hate, minds which 


breed mutual understanding or savage aggres- 
sion.” The brotherhood of man will be best 
achieved under the aura of the fatherhood of God. 





The Christian Concept 
By J. WESLEY BRATTON 


Vice-Principal, Westwood Junior-Senior High 
School, Westwood, California, and a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


Public school educators are aware of the signifi- 
cance of the Christian influence in the history of 
education. That influence is now of even greater 
importance. The Christian concept with its em- 
phasis on personal worth and personal integrity 
becomes the leaven in modern education as the 
schools face their responsibility in the tremendous 
task of world reconstruction. 

Democracy and Christianity are so closely bound 
together that democracy has been called the politi- 
cal expression of Christianity on earth. It follows 
that the inclusion of Christian concepts in the 
school curriculum is the responsibility of education 
if democracy is to survive. It is no more logical to 
postpone the inculcation of Christian concepts un- 
til adulthood than to delay citizenship training un- 
til the individual has reached the age of exercising 
his franchise. But they will have little or no mean- 
ing to the pupil if taught in theory only. We have 
placed emphasis on actions but have failed to stress 
properly the importance of motives. 

Obviously, the teaching of spiritual values em- 
phasizing the Christian concept can be accom- 
plished only through the competence and under- 
standing of the teacher, and only to the degree 
that he is motivated by his own spiritual insight. 
Can the blind lead the blind? 

We are constantly reminded to think of world 
citizenship rather than nationalism, and rightly so. 
International relations are politically important; 
intercultural understanding is educationally sig- 
nificant. But intercultural understanding per se is 
not possible without the concept of Christian 
values. There must be a sincere belief and practice 
on the part of educators that we are our brother's 
keeper before we can lead youth into a conscious- 
ness of individual responsibility for world well- 
being. 
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Develop Responsible Citizens 


By EDWARD F. POTTHOFF 


HERE is much evidence to show that youth and 
Tt adults frequently fail to assume their 
share of responsibility for community matters. 

In 1936-38 a careful survey was made of some 
3,000 youth in New York State, using pupils in 
grades 7-12 inclusive in the public schools. These 
pupils were asked to answer a series of questions 
such as: “Should a student volunteer to help clear 
up the school yard, if doing so would demand his 
giving up part of his lunch hour?” “Should a stu- 
dent accept nomination as president of the student 
council if he is the best qualified student, provided 
such acceptance would mean a serious curtailment 
in his other activities?”’ 

According to the report of this study, 


To none of these questions did a majority of the pu- 
pils at any grade level give answers which indicated 
willingness to make any personal sacrifices. Moreover, 
the longer they had been in school the less willing were 
they, in general, to commit themselves to any sort of 
responsibility. Of the seventh grade pupils who took the 
test, one in three indicated that he might exert himself 
to clean up the school yard, and one in three again 
would take the presidency of the student council even 
though it meant a personal loss to him. Of the seniors 
who were tested, only one in six would assume any 
responsibility for the yard, and only one in seven would 
allow himself to be nominated, at personal loss to him- 
self, as president of the council. 

That pupils’ dispositions in these matters are not 
limited merely to school affairs is shown by their re- 
sponse to parallel situations involving out-of-school 
activities. Four-fifths of the seniors reported that they 
would not, if they were adult citizens, spend any of their 
own time trying to beautify a public square near their 
homes. . . . Five-sixths were of the opinion that a well- 
known business man who is eminently qualified for 
public office would be justified in refusing the nomi- 
nation for mayor if it involved his giving up some of 
his business and social interests. 

. the boys and girls who are on the point of leav- 
ing school ... are reluctant to assume responsibility 
for civic cooperation or to commit themselves to action 
which will involve personal effort or sacrifice. 


Another reference to the same study stated: 





* Francis T. Spaulding, High School and Life, Report of 
the Regents’ Inquiry (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1939), pp.24-26. 
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* Edward F. Potthoff is Director, Bureau of In- 
stitutional Research, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. He is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa.* 


On the whole, youth finish or drop out of high school 
without any adequate knowledge, understanding or in- 
terest in the underlying economic, international, and 
governmental public questions. . . . We have not culti- 
vated in them any antidote for the growing tendency to 
“let George do it” or for the attitude that “anything 
you can get away with” is a satisfactory standard of 
civic behavior.? 


In 1936 and 1937 a survey was made of youth 
in the State of Maryland by means of carefully 
conducted interviews. This study included, among 
other groups, one consisting of more than 4,000 
individuals of ages 22 to 24 who had had one or 
more opportunities to vote at an election. The re- 
port showed that forty-five per cent did not vote 
at all when the last opportunity presented itself, 
and an additional fifteen per cent voted merely be- 
cause of party affiliation, or because of the request 
of some friend, or for some other reason not re- 
lated to a consciousness of duty as a citizen. Thus 
those who voted and had the proper motive for 
doing so constituted only forty per cent of the to- 
tal group. Nearly one-half of those who did not 
go to the polls admitted that they were not inter- 
ested in elections, and few of the remainder could 
give any good reason for not having voted. Those 
who were college graduates differed little from 
nongraduates in their interest in elections and in 
their frequency of voting.® 

A study made of some 1,300 students in the 
General College of the University of Minnesota 
in 1935-36 showed that: 


* From “Education for Community Responsibility,” in 
Opinion and Comment, University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol- 
ume 43, Number 20, pages 1-8, reproduced by courtesy of 
that publication. 

* Luther H. Gulick, Education for American Life, Report 
of the Regents’ Inquiry (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1938), p. 25. 

* Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story (Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1938), pp. 229-31. 
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. +. @ major  aracteristic of the social attitudes of 
General College students might be described as apathy, 
inertia, and unconcern about social problems and issues. 
. . » Nor can we expect most of these students to re- 
ceive at home any particular stimulation for participa- 
tion in social activities, since their parents are as apa- 
thetic about, unaware of, and disinterested in social 
problems as are the young people and belong to no more 
and no “better” organizations than do the students 
themselves.* 


Another study made at the same institution in 
1937 covered a group of 1,600 young adults who 
were former students of the Colleges of Agricul- 
ture, Education, Engineering, and Science, Litera- 
ture and Arts. The sample was chosen to be repre- 
sentative of many different kinds of students who 
entered the University; they ranged in age from 
23 to 48 with the median around 30, and they had 
been out of school from one to thirteen years. 


It is, however, appalling to discover that there are 
few, if any, observable differences in other respects than 
earning power alone between the graduates and non- 
gtaduates and between those who, while in college, 
were known as “good” students with high grades and 
those who were known as “poor” students with low 
gtades. So far as the research staff could find, they are 
culturally much alike; they listen to the same radio pro- 
gtams; read the same magazines; go to the same movies; 
feel much the same about their jobs and their families 
and their health; carry on the same, and for the most 
part, spectator types of recreation; and almost uni- 
formly find democratic participation in social and civic 
affairs dull as dishwater and comparatively unimpor- 
tant. 

. .. the political activity of most of these young 
adults is limited largely to the mere process of voting 
for candidates and issues on election days. 

. . . University graduates, in general, are not much 
more effective citizens than nongraduates. All of the 
groups—men, women, graduates, and nongraduates—do 
and are interested in some of the things which good citi- 
zens should do and are interested in; but a great many of 
them are apparently not active or interested in a large 
number of things which should be the concern of well- 
educated and intelligent young adults.® 


It is clear from such studies as the foregoing 
that there is a real need for education for com- 
munity responsibility. Democracy can hardly be 


* University of Minnesota, Staff of the General College. 
Curriculum Making in the General College, A Report on 
Problems and Progress of the General College (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota, 1940, p. 84. 

* University of Minnesota, Staff of the General Col- 
lege, Report on Problems and Progress of the General College 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 1939), pp. 175, 250. 


fully successful if the general run of citizens do 
not take their obligations seriously. Before raising 
the question of how to educate for community re- 
sponsibility, however, it is necessary to consider 
what is the nature of such a sense of obligation 
and how it develops in the individual. 

Obviously, a person who has a sense of responsi- 
bility must possess certain knowledge or informa- 
tion, but this is not enough. The businessman, for 
example, desires that his clerk not only be skillful 
in his trade but that he have a liking for his work 
and for the people with whom he deals, a willing- 
ness to render occasional services beyond the strict 
lines of duty, a readiness to do his work without 
constantly having to be told to get at it, attitudes 
of fairness and cooperation, etc. The farmer de- 
sires a hired man who not only has the “know- 
how” but who, in addition, takes pride in his work, 
has a real interest in the care of another’s property, 
is willing to put in extra hours at critical times, 
will go out of his way when necessary, etc. In gen- 
eral, what is wanted in both cases is a sense of re- 
sponsibility. 

Much the same is true of citizenship. What 
is wanted is citizens with a sense of responsibility: 
citizens who assume an active interest in the com- 
munity welfare, who are willing to work for the 
common good even though they may not always be 
paid or rewarded for it, who will go out of their 
way to render service, who genuinely desire 
honesty and efficiency in the operations of govern- 
ment. Such persons have more than mere knowl- 
edge or information; they also have certain atti- 
tudes and interests. They have a sense of obliga- 
tion to others; they have good judgment in think- 
ing through civic problems; they have a willing- 
ness to render service in the interest of others. 

In considering how a person learns such a sense 
of responsibility, it is important to note first the 
perhaps obvious but important fact that the learner 
learns to do that which he does while he learns. 
Thus, if he dawdles while studying, he acquires 
the habit of dawdling; if he daydreams while 
working on his lessons, he learns the habit of day- 
dreaming. On the other hand, if, while he learns, 
he uses his judgment in increasingly expert ways, 
he learns to make good judgments; if his learning 
involves successful participation in community ac- 
tivities, he becomes skillful in engaging in such 
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participation; if, in the process of education, he ex- 
periences some of the satisfactions that can come 
from serving others, he acquires a willingness to 
render such service. In general, if the learner takes 
responsibility in community matters while engaged 
in learning, he learns to assume community re- 
sponsibility. 

It follows from this analysis that if the learner 
is to attain any particular desired goal, he must en- 
gage in appropriate learning activities. Not just 
any learning activities will do; they must be those 
which assure that he will attain the goal set for 
him. This principle bears directly upon the prob- 
lem of how to educate for community responsi- 
bility through the school. 

Field trips or excursions are one kind of ap- 
propriate learning experience in developing a 
sense of community responsibility. 

Children and youth can actively study local con- 
ditions and problems in order to discover com- 
munity needs and to obtain the information neces- 
sary to deal with them. For example, they can 
make traffic surveys to locate dangerous intersec- 
tions for vehicles or pedestrians. They can check 
on fire hazards or conditions conducive to acci- 
dents in their own homes. They can locate ugly 
spots in the community and discover the needs for 
beautification. 

A third type of learning activity which may be 
used to develop a sense of civic responsibility in 
pupils is to have them attempt to work out solu- 
tions for community problems. For example, a 
school bus was hit at a railroad crossing—how 
can a recurrence be prevented? A school child was 
killed by a car at a dangerous intersection—what 
protective measure should be taken? Many chil- 
dren play in the alleys and freight yards, or loaf 
in the stores and on the streets instead of making 
use of the public parks and playgrounds—what 
can be done to make these play places more attrac- 
tive to them? A certain vacant lot is an ugly spot, 
or the school grounds need landscaping—how can 
beautification be effected? Youth can study many 
such problems and make decisions concerning 
them. Thus they assume some responsibility for 
community planning. 

In the fourth place, youth can participate in 
many community activities and projects and there- 
by contribute directly to civic welfare and progress. 


They can contribute to the protection of public 
property and the preservation of objects of public 
interest, to public safety and health, and to the 
happiness and cooperation of the people in the 
community. They can come to feel, through 
actual participation, that they have an important 
part to play in community activities. 

The fifth and last type of experience to be men- 
tioned is that of participation in the generally 
established organizations for youth, such as the 
Scouts, Cubs, Brownies, Hi-Y, and 4-H groups, 
and the various extracurricular organizations found 
in the high school, such as the debating teams, 
dramatic societies, publications staffs, and science 
clubs. These organizations provide youth with 
opportunities to assume responsibility for group 
projects which are at their own level and which 
should, therefore, prepare for similar activities 
later at the adult level. In addition, some of these 
organizations play an active and direct part in 
community undertakings. 

The five types of activities just discussed are 
the real essence of civic education because they 
represent applications of the principle presented 
earlier—namely, that the learner learns to do that 
which he does while he learns. These activities 
are designed to have the learner assume increasing 
responsibility for the affairs and welfare of the 
community; hence, they should result in his acquir- 
ing a genuine sense of civic obligation. These ac- 
tivities are not the “fads and frills’ of education, 
as has sometimes been supposed; instead, they are 
the crucial elements which may make the difference 
between the citizen who wants to get everything 
for nothing and the one who has a genuine feeling 
of community responsibility. 

Success in providing civic education for our 
youth, however, does not depend upon the schools 
alone. When we include week ends, holidays, and 
vacations, the child spends only about one-fifth 
of his waking hours in school. During the re- 
maining time he may be subject to many powerful 
influences which also help to mold, favorably or 
unfavorably, his civic attitudes and interests. 
Surveys have shown, for example, that school chil- 
dren spend, on the average, six to seven hours 
per week listening to the radio, three and one-half 
hours in the movies, and five to six hours a week 
in free reading. In addition, they spend untold 
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hours with other children in the parks, play- 
grounds, alleys, amusement halls, and other recre- 
ation centers of the local community. 

Movies, reading materials, and radio programs 
may be of many different types, ranging all the 
way from the very best to those that are definitely 
harmful. A study made a number of years ago 
showed that movies frequently have many un- 
desirable effects upon the moral and civic attitudes 
and behavior of children and youth. For example, 
a group of delinquent boys pointed out thirty-two 
separate criminal techniques, such as picking 
pockets without being detected, breaking windows 
noiselessly, and drowning out gun shots by back- 
firing a car, all of which they had learned from 
the movies. Many other types of evidence point- 
ing in the same direction were found.® 

The study of school children in New York State, 
already referred to, showed that: 


The reading activities of the former pupils (those 
who had graduated or who withdrew prior to gradua- 
tion) were meager. Few of them read books of any 
kind. The books read were usually fiction, much of it 
an inferior type. More pupils read magazines, but con- 
fined their reading to fiction, mostly of the sort written 
by hack writers found in the cheaper magazines.” 


Another report of the same study stated: 


The results of the interviews showed that once out 
of school, most boys and girls read almost solely for 
recreation, chiefly in magazines of mediocre or inferior 
fiction and in daily newspapers.® 


With respect to youth’s use of the radio, the 
New York study showed that: 


High school boys and girls are confirmed radio listen- 
ers. Out of school they continue to listen to the radio, 
but their favorite programs consist overwhelmingly of 
commercial variety shows. 

. the interviews made it apparent that the radio 
programs to which these young people prefer to listen 
are the variety, comedy, and dramatic features, and not 
the educational features or the “quality” musical pro- 
grams. 

The programs to which these young people listen, like 
the books and magazines they read, provide entertain- 
ment. The programs which offer more get at best only 


an occasional hearing.® 


* James Henry Forman, Our Movie-Made Children (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1933). 

*Ruth E. Eckert and Thomas O. Marshall, When Youth 
Leave School, Report of the Regents’ Inquiry (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939), p. 312. 

* Spaulding, of. cit., pp. 28, 43, 44. 
* Ibid., pp. 28-29, 46. 
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Other studies have shown similar results. 

Neighborhood conditions, movies, reading ma- 
terials, and radio programs are very significant 
agencies in the lives of children and youth. They 
exert powerful influences upon the development 
of attitudes, interests, ideals, and character traits 
of many kinds. These agencies can either re- 
enforce, or nullify and defeat the work that the 
schools may do in attempting to educate for com- 
munity responsibility. The success or lack of suc- 
cess of the schools in this endeavor, therefore, is 
not to be attributed to them alone, and under exist- 
ing conditions they can perhaps not be expected 
to attain, by themselves, any very high degree of 
distinction. The other influences which play upon 
youth must be purged of their distracting and 
harmful effects and be used to render an entirely 
positive contribution if education for community 
responsibility is to be eminently successful. 





Dynamic for Education 


By ARVID P. CHINDBLOM 
City Missionary of the Augustana Inner Mis- 
sion; 4057 N. Kedvale Ave., Chicago; a member 
of Phi Delta Kappa. 


There is a plus in human experience which must 
be recognized. Observation and experience indi- 
cate that this presence is a proper noun and should 
be spelled with a capital. Its activity reveals in- 
telligent expression and an indeterminate quality 
of manifestation. 

Call it the motivation, the drive, the basis for 
human action or what-not, it is there. Both the 
environmentalist and the heredity school can find 
solace in this reality. This elemental fact of hu- 
man experience constitutes the dynamic which is 
operative in education, religion, and democracy. 
These disciples of life are not creeds but processes 
which dominate in all spheres of human activity 
although they are hampered and hindered from 
free play on account of the social structure of so- 
ciety. It behooves us to utilize this dynamic in 
education, religion and democracy. 

The good life is truly the religious life at its 
highest, finest, and noblest. Immortality belongs 
to the immortals of the purest spirit. Man needs 
the urge of the things of the spirit for such an 
achievement. 

















Religion, Support of Democracy 


By JULIAN L. MALINE 


ITHOUT religion there does not appear to 

be anything very sacred about a human be- 
ing. By this supposition he is no more than the 
most highly developed animal, superior to horse, 
cow, or amoeba only in the greater flexibility and 
plasticity of a more intricate nervous system. 
When he dies, that is the end of him. 

To religion—and religion is taken here to mean 
any organized system of beliefs treating of man’s 
relation to a personal God—a man is very, very 
sacred, because a man is, religion maintains, much 
more than a highly organized animal. He is an 
animal, yet, but a rational animal. And the basis 
of that rationality is man’s spiritual soul, that im- 
material component of man that makes man not 
accidentally but essentially superior to the merely 
material animal kingdom. That spiritual soul, be- 
cause it is immaterial and so not composed of 
parts, says religion, was not generated like the 
body in the process of procreation, but created im- 
mediately by God Himself. Likewise, because im- 
material, it is not dissolved in death like the ma- 
terial body, the housing of the soul. Instead, it is 
ultimately destined by its God-given nature for a 
future life of eternal growth and happiness. To 
religion man is so sacred that even the most vicious 
of men deserve the reverence of other men, if not 
for what they are, at least for what they can be- 
come. Bearing this viewpoint in mind, one can 
understand Monsignor Sheen’s “I hate Commu- 
nism, but I love Communists.” To that every re- 
ligious man says a hearty “Amen.” 


Men Are Endowed 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident,” say 
the familiar words of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, “‘that all men . . . endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable Rights, that 
among them are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
Happiness.” Remove “Creator” from that state- 
ment, says religion, and the rights cease to remain 
inalienable. As Roche says in his Democracy in 
the Light of Four Current Educational Philoso- 
phers, 
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If his origin and his destiny lie within this world, there 
can be no other source for the rights of man except man 
himself. If he confers his rights upon himself, then 
other men can freely take them away; if they are con- 
ferred on him by the State, then the State can take them 
away again, and he has no appeal against it. 

Yes, whether Jefferson was a deeply religious 
man or not, at least in composing the Declaration 
of Independence, manifesto of American democ- 
racy, he stood four-square behind the centuries-old 
religious tradition regarding the origin of man’s 
rights—that they are conferred on man by God 
and not by society or any set of social mores. 

The same fundamental document of American 
democracy declares that “all men are created 
equal.” Obviously there can be no question here 
of equality in such accidentals as physical power, 
intellectual talent, social position, and wealth. 
Equality in this context, says Parsons in Which 
Way Democracy? means that 

. . no man of himself has the right to rule his fellows, 
that in any society, considered in the instant before 
authority is transferred to a ruler, of whatever kind, the 
authority exists commonly in all the members of the 
community together. ... This kind of equality... 
carries over into the formed society, even after acci- 
dental inequalities have been created by the necessary 
nomination of some men to rule the rest. Its common- 
est expression is “equality before the law.” 

The basis of this equality before the law, religion 
says, lies in the essential equality of men as crea- 
tures of God. All men, that is to say, are men; 
none is a mere brute. All are equally His creatures; 
all are equally dependent upon Him for all that 
they are, have, and can become; all are equally 
endowed by Him with the rights to the means 
needed to bring them to the eternal fruition of 
their present struggles; and all are equally bound 
to respect these rights in their fellowmen. Out of 
equality so conceived comes not only support of 
the democratic doctrine of equality, with which we 
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are here concerned, but also an intensification of 
the high regard for the individual, which is the 
very bedrock of American democracy. 

The sacred character of the individual, however, 
his possession of inalienable rights, his equality 
with other men before the law—all are academic 
futilities unless he have due freedom of action. At 
the same time that freedom which he cherishes 
is liable to near eclipse unless proper restrictions 
are placed upon those in places of authority. Have 
a look at Russia. Our own “‘land of liberty’’ had 
its very origins in a War of Independence, fought 
against what it considered an abuse of authority 
on the part of the mother government. As to re- 
ligion’s support of man’s freedom against tyranny, 
it may be sufficient to call attention with Walter 
Lippmann, writing in The Good Society, to the 
fact that in the internal struggle in Germany be- 
fore the outbreak of war 

. it is no accident that the only open challenge to 
the totalitarian state has come from men of deep re- 
ligious faith. For in their faith they are vindicated as 
immortal souls, and from this enhancement of their dig- 
nity they find the reason why they must offer a per- 
petual challenge to the dominion of men over men. 
Such demonstrations of courage are based on re- 
ligion’s reasoned understanding of the limits of 
authority in civil society. In this interpretation, 
which coincides with that of American democracy, 
civil society exists for the promotion of the tem- 
poral good of the individuals making up that so- 
ciety. Since each individual has, however, beyond 
his temporal existence, an eternal spiritual destiny, 
civil society in promoting man’s temporal good 
must keep its place and not infringe upon man’s 
God-given right and duty to achieve his eternal, 
spiritual good. Thus, out of man’s very nature, 
as religion understands it, comes a salutary check 
on the tendency of authority to overreach itself 
and grow into tyranny. In the light of this posi- 
tion, freedom of conscience and freedom of 
worship are not concessions made by civil society 
to the sensibilities of powerful pressure groups, 
but simply due recognition that of its nature and 
purpose the authority of civil society is limited. 
Totalitarianism, which makes the omnipotent State 
the only source of authority and rights, thus will 
be kept at a safe distance from America’s shores. 

On the other hand, by the profound regard it 
has for the divine source of that authority, reli- 
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gion will also support and strengthen the respect 
due to the legitimate exercise of authority in our 
democracy. As Parsons notes, government de- 
rives its authority immediately from the consent 
of the governed, but ultimately from God, and 
is therefore immediately responsible to the people 
and ultimately to God for the exercise of that 
authority. 

Americans have always been suspicious of ex- 
tensions of governmental authority. Some there 
are who even regard it as their bete noir because 
of its occasional abuse, forgetful, it seems, that 
authority, backed by sufficient power, is essential 
to good order in every society from that of the 
family circle to that of the federal government. 
“Not authority imposing from above, but co- 
operation among equals,” they say, “is the Ameri- 
can way.” Religion, while asserting the need of 
authority in society, would be the last to dis- 
parage cooperativeness as the most desirable com- 
plement to authority. Certainly, the less compul- 
sion and the more cooperation, the better for all 
concerned. Indeed to this spirit of cooperative- 
ness for the solution of the nation’s and the world’s 
economic, social, and political ills, the contribu- 
tion of religion cannot be overestimated. For it 
offers a motivation for mutual helpfulness which 
enriches and elevates mere humanitarianism or 
thin sentimentalism to the plane of Christian love. 
“By this shall all men know that you are my 
disciples, that you have love for one another.” 
And “the second commandment is like unto this: 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ 

The relationship of religion to democracy? The 
late President Roosevelt said to the point: 

In a modern civilization, religion, democracy and 
international good faith complement each other. Where 
freedom of religion has been attacked the attack has 
come from the sources opposed to democracy. Where 
democracy has been overthrown, the spirit of free wor- 
ship has disappeared. And where religion and democ- 
racy have vanished, good faith and reason in inter- 
national affairs have given way to strident ambition 
and brute. 

If education is to be concerned with democracy, 
and surely in a democracy it must be, let it in 
every way possible do what it can to promote 
religious education, confident that in religion, de- 
mocracy finds its strongest support and staunchest 
ally. 




















An Approach to the Question 


By EARL C. CUNNINGHAM 


Introduction 


N DISCUSSION groups relative to the inclusion of 
I religious education in the public schools one 
frequently hears this opinion expressed: ‘‘Reli- 
gious education is a ‘hot potato’ on which the 
school administrator can easily burn his fingers— 
No, thank you, I don’t care for any.” 

While we admit that this point of view is ex- 
tensively held, we would hesitate to include it as 
one of the criteria for building a public school 
program. Imagine a group of school men, seek- 
ing to formulate a pattern for curriculum experi- 
ences, beginning with a dichotomous classification 
of “hot potatoes” and “‘not-hot-potatoes,” and 
then selecting from the negative side those ele- 
ments to be included. 

A reasonable judgment of inclusion or exclu- 
sion of religious education in the public schools 
must grow out of an evaluation based on objective 
criteria consonant with our over-view of education. 

The following questions are offered as sugges- 
tive of the direction a reasonable approach must 
follow: (1) What criteria shall we employ to de- 
termine curriculum content? (2) What must be 
our policy toward the historic doctrine of the sep- 
aration of church and state, as it finds expression 
in the United States? (3) What justifiable ‘‘right”’ 
does a group of professional educators (or the 
state) have arbitrarily to impose a body of subject 
matter upon the tax-paying patrons of the public 
schools? and (4) In what terms do we define “‘re- 
ligious” when we compound it with public educa- 
tion? 


Criteria for Curriculum Content 


Three factors are suggested as significant in any 
analysis of curriculum content: (1) the philoso- 
phy of education; (2) the psychology of educa- 
tion; and (3) the social context of education. 

A considerable number of contemporary educa- 
tional leaders are committed to the proposition that 
a satisfactory school program must be built around 
the concept of educating the “whole child.” 
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We would interpret this “whole child” concept 
to mean that any vital experience which impinges 
upon the life of the child (and is amenable to 
school control) should become a related part of 
the total school program. Stated negatively, any 
significant factor which conditions experience that 
is omitted from the public school program simply 
circumscribes, to the extent of its significance, the 
satisfactory program. 

It would be difficult to escape the conclusion 
that the religious aspect of experience is of pri- 
mary significance in the life of the growing child. 
It is an inherited system which he cannot escape— 
he must handle it wisely or unwisely or indiffer- 
ently but handle it he must. 

If we will grant the inescapable impact of reli- 
gious institutions upon the individual, then any 
decision relative to inclusion in the public schools 
would depend upon the answers to such questions 
as these: Is the present church controlled program 
inadequate? If this can be answered affirmatively, 
then, Is the school the logical successor in terms 
of more adequate implementation? Thus, an af- 
firmative resolution of the first question would 
suggest two possible approaches, (1) strengthen- 
ing the Church program to a level of adequacy, or, 
(2) shifting the responsibility to some other 
agency—which by necessity, would probably be 
the public schools. 

A second criteria we would suggest revolves 
around our centrai core of psychology. Is there a 
sufficient relationship between pupil need and the 
religious aspects of experience to justify cur- 
ricular offerings in our public school program? 

For example, in the matter of personality inte- 
gration we are becoming increasingly aware that 
the ‘‘well-rounded”’ personality is the one who suc- 
cessfully fuses the multitudinous patterns of his 
experience into a non-conflicting whole. 
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We have sufficient data to indicate that many 
cases of personality conflict stem out of poorly 
articulated religious backgrounds. 

Again, we must ask and find answers to certain 
questions before we can pass a reasonable judg- 
ment on our problem. Is there sufficient evidence 
to demonstrate that lack of religious training is a 
significant cause of personality maladjustment? If 
this question can be affirmed, then another fol- 
lows: Is the public school the logical successor for 
a program of religious instruction? 

If, after weighing the matter as objectively as 
possible, we come to the conclusion that the need 
is sufficiently acute and that the school is the logi- 
cal place for such a program, then our course 
would be marked out for us. 

Finally, in terms of need as a criteria, let us ex- 
amine the approach of associated living. 

The growing complexity of our society demands 
cohesiveness rather than divisiveness. We have 
only to look at our troubled world to recognize 
the truth of this assertion. 

The fact is, when we attempt to move into the 
present demanding problem of establishing an en- 
during world peace, we recognize that there are 
certain barriers which make the task (almost) in- 
surmountable. We simply assert here that religion 
is one of these barriers. 

It is probable that the time is not too far distant 
when we must overhaul some of our institutional- 
ized thinking. Present trends indicate to some of 
us that we are going either to move in the direc- 
tion of internationalism built on an intelligent and 
tolerant sympathy or to move in the direction of 
a world in ashes and ruin. 

In this instance, the pattern seems fairly clear 
that our technology has set a determined interna- 
tional course—a course which demands a spiritual 
internationalism as its corollary. 

Approaching this problem from an educational 
point of view, our landmarks are fairly well set 
for us: If the need of this generation in terms of 
conjoint living are such that a reasonable program 
of religious education in our public schools is nec- 
essary, then it should be there—even though it 
were necessary to do some critical rethinking rela- 
tive to time-honored postulates of authoritarian 
religion, and even though it were not specifically 
called ‘‘religious” instruction. 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 











What should be our policy toward the doctrine 
of the separation of church and state? 

The argument is frequently advanced that since 
this is our historic policy, we should continue to 
adhere to it. But can society afford to let what has 
been determine what should be? 

First, a significant distinction must be kept in 
mind: This historic policy of separation of church 
and state does not mean separation of state and 
religion, but the separation of state and sectarian 
interpretations (denominational dogmas). The 
following is an extract from a court decision on 
the question of religious instruction in the public 
schools of Missouri: 

The statement often heard that under our form of 
government there is a separation of affairs of State and 
Religion, is erroneous, misleading, and untrue. Religious 
beliefs are and always have been so varied among men 
that our forefathers wisely provided for freedom of re- 
ligious belief among citizens, and a line was drawn be- 
tween affairs of State and Sectarianism or denomination- 
alism by our (Missouri) constitution. But we pray the 
day may never come when religion fails to be the guid- 
ing principle of our government. Our Constitution and 
laws are founded on the theory of a separation of State 
affairs and church affairs (as a denominational organi- 
zation), but all of our organic and statute law is 
permeated with the realization and thought of a su- 
preme being—God—and all government functions are 
exercised “with a firm reliance on Divine Providence for 


guidance... .”2 

It is suggested here that such historic proposi- 
tions derived whatever validity they had from the 
specific social context in which they emerged. 
Their relevancy, then, for some other period 
should be viewed in the light of this different so- 
cial context. 

Some observations are offered relative to the 
“right” of a group of educational experts (or the 
State) to impose a body of subject matter upon the 
tax-paying patrons of the public schools. 

Can we approach this question from a per- 
fectionist point of view? Is it simply a matter of 
the autonomy of decision of the taxpayer, and does 
that autonomy extend so far that he can set the 
limits of curricular offerings? 

There is ample historic precedent in the United 
States that such autonomy has qualifications. In 


* Carpenter, W. W., and Drake, William E., “Religion in 
the Public Schools,” School and Community, April, 1941, 
p. 166. See also Moehlman, Conrad H., The American Con- 
stitutions and Religion, Private, Berne, Indiana, 1938. 
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AN APPROACH TO THE QUESTION 


such matter as public health and safety the rights 
of the taxpayer are circumscribed—on the recog- 
nized assumption that the general welfare takes 
precedence over the rights of any special individual 
or group.? 

Essentially, this question, too, demands a rela- 
tivistic approach, based on existing conditions. 
If the need is sufficiently acute, the right should 
be recognized. 

Another approach is suggestive: Most educators 
will agree that some differentia must be estab- 
lished between what children want and what they 
need. Could not this point of view be carried over 
and generalized in terms of the total population? 

A last suggestion: Most of our discussions ap- 
parently rest upon the assumption that the public 
will be opposed to such a program. Is this a 
warranted assumption? Is it not possible that the 
public school patrons would gladly concur if the 
need were demonstrated? This whole question of 
the taxpayer's reaction may be a straw man (ex- 
cepting minority groups, of course), more imagi- 
nary than real. A little statistical spade work 
would certainly be of value here. We should note, 
however, that present agitation for inclusion in 
the public schools is mot inspired by professional 
educators but by non-school groups. 

Finally, when we speak of “‘religious’’ educa- 
tion, what do we mean? 

Some nots: Not sectarianism, because such is 
provincial and divisive and works against the very 
societal cohesiveness that is so essential today; not 
any specific dogma of any specific religion (con- 
ceived generically) because to do so would de- 
mand a logically indefensible definition of the 
meaning of religion; we would not promote any 
plan in public education that sought to win “‘con- 
verts” to any particular religious dogma; out of 


*“In the enactment of laws regulating and controlling 
private and even public affairs in a state, the legislature has 
full and complete power. In the exercise of its statutory en- 
actments, it is subject only to the restrictions which are in- 
corporated in the State Constitution and to the limitations 
found in the Constitution of the United States . . . the leg- 
islature may enact any type of Statute that it desires in the 
regulation of the educational affairs of the state. . . .” 

Alexander, U. S., Special Legislation Affecting Public 

Schools, Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 

353, p. 2, 1929, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 

Columbia University. (Extracted from Carpenter, W. W., 

and Yakel, Ralph, State and National School Administra- 

tion, Edwards Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1946, 


p. 4. 
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respect for intellectual integrity we could not 
ask any teacher to employ a system that is opposed 
by an overwhelming body of scientific knowledge. 

A positive approach, grounded in this body of 
contemporary knowledge: 

First, we should insist that religion be defined 
generically and in terms of its world sweep: 
Shintoism, Buddhism, Zoroasterianism, Christian- 
ity, etc., would have comparable emphases. 

Second, we should insist upon the right to im- 
pose scientific tests upon the respective bodies of 
doctrine. 

Third, we should insist upon an objective, de- 
scriptive approach, operating within the frame- 
work of academic freedom. 

Fourth, granted the equivalent of academic free- 
dom and the right of scientific inquiry, profes- 
sional educators could agree to the proposition 
that every effort would be made to promote pro- 
found appreciation of and respect for the axio- 
logical insights of the historic religions. 

The final answer must pass beyond logical co- 
herency and rest upon data collected through ac- 
cepted techniques of research—and the findings of 
this research should: (1) discover existing need; 
(2) indicate with probable certainty that church 
controlled programs are inadequate; and (3) 
establish the ideological and methodological 
boundaries within which the public schools would 


be expected to operate. 
Upon such data we can formulate a reasonable 


judgment. 

“There has never been a time when the teaching 
profession had such opportunity to serve for the 
salvation of man—or for the opposite!’’ So began 
John Guy Fowlkes of the University of Wisconsin, 
speaking in Milwaukee during the state teachers 
convention to a joint session of Phi Campus and 
Upsilon Field Chapters of Phi Delta Kappa. His 
injunction to helpfulness and service preceded his 
discussion of the uses of audio-visual aids in teach- 


ing. 


“Phi Delta Kappa as a Professional Frater- 
nity” was the subject of Editor R. L. Hunt, speak- 
ing to Omega Chapter, University of Michigan, 
November 14. Also a speaker on the program was 
Brazil's minister of education, Abgar Renault, cur- 
rently visiting public schools of the United States. 








HO has not thrilled to the story of Johnny 
Appleseed trekking down the vales of the 
Middle West in the vanguard of westbound pio- 
neers, planting apple seeds all along his way that 
those who were to come after him might enjoy the 
fruits of his labors? 

In much the same manner the Church was al- 
ways to be found in the first wave of civilization 
on its westward march, and scarcely had cabins 
been erected and homes established until schools 
of various types were founded under the auspices 
of organized religion. 

It started with Harvard. Only fifteen years 
after the landing of the Mayflower the members 
of the Massachusetts Bay Colony began, as Cotton 
Mather afterwards said, ‘to think upon a college 
—the best thing on which New England ever 
thought.”’ Harvard College was the result. Made 
possible by a legacy from Reverend John Harvard 
and committed to a primary purpose of training 
ministers, Harvard came into being as essentially a 
church college. 

In 1693 came William and Mary College, 
founded by Church of England adherents in Vir- 
ginia, with the Bishop of London as its first 
chancellor. 

Yale came into being in 1700 after ten Congre- 
gational ministers, all but one of them graduates 
of Harvard, had formed themselves into a self- 
constituted Board of Trustees and had contributed 
books for the library of the new institution. ““The 
strongest influence which gave rise to Higher 
Education in this country was the religious im- 
pulse. . . . Nearly all, perhaps all, of the nine 
colonial colleges were established primarily for a 
religious purpose.’’! 

New institutions in large number came into 
existence in the decades following the War of the 
Revolution. As in preceding years most of these 
colleges of the early national era were church- 


related. 
Schoolboy orators have been wont to extol the 





1 Liberal Arts College Bulletin, June, 1931. 
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Education’s Johnny Appleseed 


By BOYD M. MCKEOWN 


* Boyd M. McKeown is Secretary, Department 
of Public Relations, Division of Educational 
Institutions, the Board of Education of the 
Methodist Church, 810 Broadway, Nashville 
2, Tennessee. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


leadership of educated men. They would point out 
that the majority of the leaders of the new repub- 
lic were persons to whom education was a definite 
concern. More than half the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence were declared to be col- 
lege graduates. It was often recalled that Benja- 
min Franklin founded the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; that George Washington served as Chan- 
cellor of the College of William and Mary; that 
Patrick Henry was the most influential trustee of 
Hampden-Sydney College; that Thomas Jefferson 
was the graduate of a Christian college, William 
and Mary, and the founder of the University of 
Virginia. 

Congregational activities in early American 
education were everywhere in evidence. For ex- 
ample, in 1815 a group of hardy pioneers in west- 
ern Pennsylvania began to consider launching a 
school; by 1816 Allegheny College was ready to 
receive students. The cornerstone of Bentley Hall, 
still in use, was laid in 1820. 

The Episcopalians founded William and 
Mary College in 1693, just eighty-six years after 
the settlement of Jamestown. 

The Presbyterians established Prince Edward 
Academy, forerunner of Hampden-Sydney College 
in 1775. They founded Liberty Hall in 1798; it 
later became Washington College and eventually 
Washington and Lee University. They established 
Transylvania College at Lexington, Kentucky, in 
1798, Oglethorpe in Georgia in 1824, Erskine in 
South Carolina in 1836, Davidson in North Caro- 
lina in 1837. 

Columbian College in Washington, D. C., has 
a charter from 1821, being founded by the Bap- 
tists; it has since become George Washington Uni- 




















EDUCATION’S JOHNNY APPLESEED 


versity under other control. Baptists established 
Furman University in South Carolina in 1827, 
and Mercer in Georgia in 1833. Wake Forest 
came in 1834, Richmond in 1840, Marshall in 
1853, and Cherokee Baptist College at Cassville, 
Ga., in 1854. 

Disciples of Christ founded Bethany College 
in West Virginia in 1840. 

Roman Catholics founded Georgetown in the 
District of Columbia in 1815. 

Lutherans founded Roanoke College in Vir- 
ginia in 1853, and Newbury College in South 
Carolina in 1856. 

The Methodist Church made its first educa- 
tional venture at Abingdon, Md., in 1787, with 
the launching of Cokesburg College. It was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1795. The distinction of being 
the oldest college of Methodist origin and un- 
broken Methodist connection is claimed by Ran- 
dolph-Macon at Ashland, Va., founded in 1830. 
Wesleyan in Connecticut began in 1831, Emory of 
Georgia was chartered in 1836. Emory and Henry 
College in Virginia opened as a manual labor 
school in 1838. Trinity College in North Caro- 
lina, now Duke University, began as an elementary 
school perhaps in 1832, and has a charter dated 
1841. 

Southwestern University of Georgetown, Texas, 
traces its beginnings back to Ruterville College 
in 1840. It is older than the State of Texas itself, 
coming into being during the days of the Texas 
Republic. An early by-law of this Methodist in- 
stitution required men students to check their fire- 
arms with the president before registering for 
courses in the school. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, en- 
tered the union of Methodism in 1939 with 48 
schools, after having been connected with a total 
of 777 different schools. The Methodist Church 
now has 125 educational institutions. 

The education of women made slow progress 
before the Civil War, but such progress as was 
made was largely inspired by the church as it 
founded institutions for women and blazed the 
trail in that almost totally unoccupied field. At the 
beginning of the Civil War, for example, acad- 
emies for women had been established by reli- 
gious denominations as follows: Presbyterians, 21; 
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Methodists, 14; Episcopalians, 2; and Baptists, at 
least 13. 

The educational passion of these religious lead- 
ers almost invariably preceded by many years the 
activities of state legislatures, if not actually giving 
rise to public education itself. Church-related col- 
leges for the most part have recognized that if 
they are to continue, they must be soundly educa- 
tional in purposes and function, as well as mis- 
sionary and evangelistic. They have come to real- 
ize that a school must be genuinely educational 
in the best sense of that word before it can be 
Christian. 





Hate Is Contagious 


By PETER CANNICI 
Acting Principal, McKinley School, Passaic, 

New Jersey; a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 

Hate is as contagious and insidious as any dis- 
ease known to man. It not only seeps into the 
mind but also the heart and the soul. It never fails 
to eliminate understanding and always kills kind- 
ness and good will. It is an enemy of the golden 
rule. It blinds reason and inflames tempers. Hate 
never fails to turn man against all which is good 
and decent. It is the one major emotion by which 
a nation’s backbone may be shattered. 

Prejudices are man made. An individual is 
born without prejudice as to race, creed, color, or 
national origin. Young children neither know nor 
care about these factors concerning their playmates 
until they are made conscious of them by adults. 
Careless and thoughtless remarks by adults often 
become the wedge which forces the child to be- 
come aware of differences among his playmates. 
Biased statements and instruction by an inept adult 
in the home, the school, or the church, are without 
doubt the main sources of racial, political, social, 
economic, and religious intolerance. The imma- 
ture mind of the child often absorbs dogmatic 
statements, sweeping generalizations, and sub- 
conscious suggestions which may make him obsti- 
nate to the dictates of reason for the rest of his 
life. 

Education helps to develop the only absolute 
good, which is the human good or worth. All 
other values are relative to this main goal of hu- 
manity. The school can serve with proper leader- 
ship, aided by the home and the church. 














Approaches to Religious Teaching 


By ERWIN L. SHAVER 


ALF the children of America are unreached 

by any form of religious nurture. What lit- 

tle religious education the more fortunate half 

are receiving has been confined to a Sunday com- 

partment, dispensed for the most part by untrained 
teachers. 

One proposal is that of putting courses in Bible 
and religion directly into the curriculum of the 
public school, at public expense, to be taught by 
the regular public school teachers. It is being done 
in some places. Thus far there has been no survey 
of this particular practice, no appraisal of its merits 
or demerits, no question raised as to its legality in 
those places. 

A second plan is enriching the several areas of 
public school study and experience with the re- 
sources of religion as normally belonging to those 
areas. Art should include religious art, music 
sacred as well as secular music, literature treating 
that portion which has sprung from religious ex- 
perience, and so through all phases of the cur- 
riculum. There are untold latent resources for 
teaching a large part of our religiouS heritage by 
this method. 

A third approach is that of stressing the spiritual 
values possible in the public school curriculum, 
program, organization, and personnel. One school 
of thought would make large use of religion and 
religious materials; another is very shy of the word 
and content materials of religion in proximity to 
public schools, and believes that spiritual values 
can be taught successfully without references to 
religion. 

A fourth solution to the problem, still more re- 
cently put forth, is that of teaching democracy as 
religion both on the assumptions of its intrinsic 
embodiment of practically all that religion has to 
offer and of its being non-sectarian. Those op- 
posed to this plan feel that, excellent as this con- 
tribution to a more desirable child training may 
be, it leaves out the stressing of ultimate ideals, 
the recognition of a Supreme Member within the 
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group and the uniquely effectual experience of 
worship. 

The four preceding contributions to the prob- 
lems of teaching spiritual or religious values are 
all recommended as methods to be used within the 
public school without particular relationship to 
other agencies. A fifth approach may be called a 
community approach. By this is meant the pooling 
of the resources of all community agencies which 
work with children and youth to develop a higher 
type of personality and character. 

Turning now to the church as the primary in- 
stitution concerned with religious education, we 
find additional methods of weekday religious edu- 
cation which involve some form of cooperation 
with the public schools. One of these is an adjust- 
ment in time schedules by which a period of time 
or place is made for religious education. 

In the school year 1914-15 the first weekday 
church schools in cooperation with the public 
schools were conducted in Gary, Indiana, and en- 
rolled 619 pupils. In 1925, 24 states had such 
schools within their borders enrolling some 40,000 
pupils. In 1935, programs in 30 states were reach- 
ing 250,000 pupils. Today, all but two states pro- 
vide religious education in cooperation with the 
public schools for more than 1,500,000 pupils. 

There has been little overhead promotion of this 
plan of church and school cooperation in teaching 
religion. It has been a real movement. The forces 
that have caused its growth are to be found in 
the “grass roots” of our national life. They are 
summarized in an inescapable consciousness of a 
great need—the need for education in spiritual 
ideals, in religious knowledge and in practical con- 
duct motivated by religion. The shattering power 
of the atomic bomb has but focused our sense of 
need for a kind of education which gives first 
place to making a life rather than a living. 





Music -- and Education of the Spirit 


By ROBERT W. YINGLING 


uT of the war came UNESCO—a tremen- 
dous organizational gain. The high ideal- 
ism back of this mew concept must be translated 
through our schools into a broader, finer and more 
complete citizenship. Our hope for cultural gains 
must be clearly defined as to ends and means. For 
these ends to be really fruitful, they must reach 
each of us personally as students and teachers. 

We plead the cause of Music in this new educa- 
tion of the spirit. 

Music is not the only medium for training in 
spiritual development in our schools, but we are 
not fully utilizing music’s peculiar advantages in 
this educational program. Too much of our 
music education is directed at technical display, in 
what should be a stimulating social enterprise. Do 
we not need to counterbalance this technological 
emphasis in our curriculum by seeing that it does 
not dominate the whole—especially the humani- 
ties and the fine arts? 

There is a school of thought among educators 
which says that we are living in a highly com- 
petitive age, and that, consequently, we must 
train the young in competition. Many music edu- 
cators subscribe to this mode of thinking and 
follow such an educational end so exclusively that 
they are blind to what might be higher goals. Now 
when the world needs to utilize all available means 
for the cultivation of understanding and genuine 
human sympathy, we need to make the most of 
music’s unique potentialities. We should discern 
spiritual values wherever possible in our edu- 
cation and embrace these opportunities for train- 
ing. 

Nothing in the curriculum is a better medium 
than music for broadening sympathies and hu- 
man understanding. It has two unique assets. 

First, it is a veritable laboratory for training in 
the democratic process and attitude. In a musical 
ensemble, be it a symphony orchestra, an a cappella 
choir or even a brass quartet, give-and-take are 
the essential ingredients of success. Each per- 
former must bring his own competence up to the 
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level that the group hopes to attain and maintain; 
but more than this, his contribution must be tem- 
pered to the ultimate good of the whole—not too 
much—not too little. His “feeling” for the in- 
terpretation must match that achieved by the whole 
group, and he cannot resist the influence of his 
fellows in setting the standard of his own per- 
sonal behaviour and contribution. These are 
valuable traits for the citizen in a democracy. 

Music’s other unique asset lies in its being a 
medium for spiritual development. This is the 
value that we need to stress especially today. 
There are two aspects to this asset-—the develop- 
ment of taste and the training of the emotions. 
Broad but meticulous taste must be sought for— 
not just hopefully allowed to happen. Music can 
give experience in living the best—in being the 
best available. Too often our schools have told 
us what is best, but have not provided experience 
in the best. The experience must be an emotional 
one—not an intellectual one. This is a truism for 
all the arts, which we often forget in our technical 
approach to music. A love of the best must de- 
velop and a catholic acceptance of it from what- 
ever source it may derive. The working together 
of young people of diverse emotional and religious 
backgrounds on the music of peoples of diverse 
cultural aims and outlooks brings about much of 
this sympathetic understanding that is a crying 
need of the world today. Music liberates truth 
and beauty in the form of a personal experience 
of feeling; because of this, music approximates a 
true international language much more closely 
than do any of the other arts. 

Music is well called the link between cultural 
groups. We should like to go further to show 
that music is the link between the church and the 
school, and ultimately the home. 
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The world’s greatest and most inspired sacred 
music is available for schools, and fortunately the 
schools have many organizations capable of per- 
forming this music adequately. Bach gave the 
world an inheritance of the most stirring and soul- 
filling chorales. That the western church as a body 
has allowed these works to appear in concert halls 
rather than in their own worship services il- 
lustrates the extent to which we have not used the 
most wisely our heritage. These chorales are be- 
ing used in some of our schools today. Young 
America loves to sing these virile harmonies which 
convey fervor quite apart from any doctrinal the- 
ology. Here the schools enjoy a distinct advantage. 
Their music programs do not need to preach doc- 
trinal beliefs—our schools only need grasp these 
opportunities for the development of a solid weld- 
ing of worthy emotional and spiritual stimulation. 
The youths who sing the exalting music of Bach 
have an experience unparalleled in any other 
branch of the curriculum. 

We mention the music of Bach only as an out- 
standing example. There are many others. All 
this music is found in our schools—but only spo- 
radically and on occasional programs. Unless the 
educator sees the need for a training in spiritual 
uplift and embraces these opportunities to afford 
that training, we shall likely continue on a hap- 
hazard basis instead of planning definitely for 
this educational end. 

Music can be a strong link between the church 
and the school. Both of these agencies are work- 
ing for the same goal, the betterment of man. 
The churches need the vigor and strength of 
trained young musicians. The young singers and 
players in turn need the additional outlets for their 
energy and the opportunities for exercise which 
the church affords. If our education 7s experience 
in living, we should make that living as complete 
as possible by utilizing all the factors in youthful 
environment that can assimilate the growing capa- 
bilities which the school seeks to explore, evoke 
and train. The Jewish boy who has learned the 
deep warmth of a Negro Spiritual, the Protestant 
boy who has experienced the clarity of a contra- 
puntal Kyrie eleison, and the Catholic boy who has 
come to love the beauty of the Ko/ Nidre are all 
needed in their own religious services to impel 
into an acceptance of the brotherhood of man. 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


Democratic Education 
By HOWARD W. HIGHTOWER 
Principal, Central School, Effingham, Illinois, 
and a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 

Moral education can be developed adequately 
apart from religious instruction. 

If we educate for democracy, and the processes 
of democracy are carried out in a democratic way, 
then education becomes democracy in action. Pur- 
posive activity, through the reorganization and re- 
interpretation of experiences, group association, 
making judgments and examining prejudices, ap- 
plying the scientific method to the solution of prob- 
lems, coming to conclusions in the light of the 
evidence, and considering the effect of those de- 
cisions for the common good—these are moral 
in every sense of the word. 

The schools, in the very act of giving religious 
instruction, would be violating moral and demo- 
cratic principles. Religious instruction presup- 
poses instruction in certain ways of thinking on 
religious matters. In a democracy, we must be 
concerned with how to think and how to arrive 
at conclusions through intelligent thinking, but 
not with indoctrination of what to think. Reli- 
gious instruction in the public schools will violate 
the principles of liberty to the extent that it ex- 
tends liberty in the intellectual field to one group 
and suppresses it for others. 

Pupils should be given the opportunity to use 
the Bible for informational purposes, but Biblical 
interpretation should be left to the intelligent 
thinking of the individual and to church instruc- 
tion. 

The right to interpret religion, according to 
Mann, is an individual one, and no man has the 
authority to impose beliefs about religion that are 
contrary to the position of the individual. He 
also contends that interpretation of religion is a 
matter between the ‘creature and his Creator,” and 
that no man has the right to come between them. 

If the vast source of literature in the Bible is 
made available to pupils in libraries and class- 
rooms, and these pupils are encouraged to make 
their own interpretations in the light of their in- 
telligence and reflective thinking, then by that 
very method the schools and the education they 
impart become moral. By the term Bible, I include 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish versions. 











ARGE sections of the American people are 
L prone to turn to religion when times of 
great insecurity confront them. The age of atomic 
warfare is a time of crisis. It follows that the 
age in which we live by its very nature has opened 
the door for religious influences to exert them- 
selves in our lives. Such influences stem inevitably 
from institutionalized sources. It therefore be- 
comes understandable that it is through the 
medium of education that organized religion is 
attempting to encroach upon a domain which we 
have come to accept as belonging to the public 
schools. 

Perhaps the principal concern of those who 
think that schools supported by public funds 
should be free from the stint of religious dogma, 
is manifested over the growing “released time” 
movement. Released time is the practice of per- 
mitting (or aiding) students to gain religious in- 
struction at church schools during the time of 
the regular school day. V. T. Thayer, educational 
director of the Ethical Culture Schools, has shown 
that the practice of releasing pupils from the pub- 
lic schools for purposes of religious indoctrina- 
tion is receiving increasingly wide support in this 
country.? 

In those instances where released time operates 
by permitting pupils to be excused without the 
requirement of ‘‘making up” the work which they 
have missed in their absence. from the public 
school, it amounts to a kind of support of religious 
institutions at public expense. Of itself, it may 
appear that there is no harm in this program. 
But as Thayer, Sidney Hook, and others have 
shown, the tendency of this kind of instruction in 
religion is toward the end that religious differ- 
ences in our national life shall be stressed rather 
than that basic principles of social and individual 
morality shall be emphasized.? 








* Thayer, V. T., Religion in Public Education. New York: 
a pamphlet publication of The Ethical Culture Society. 1946. 

* Hook, Sidney, “Moral Values and/or Religion in Our 
Schools,” in Progressive Education, May, 1946. 
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It is pleasant for us to assume that a high level 
of ethical conduct shall be the end product of the 
instruction which is centered in the church schools. 
But in the arena of competing faiths, it is more 
practical to conclude that it is the creeds and 
dogmas which keep men apart that will receive a 
good share of attention. 

Relative to the released time plan, a further 
point may be made. This critical emphasis is gen- 
erally applicable inasmuch as released time is be- 
ing advocated alike by groups of the funda- 
mentalist type and a number of religious liberals. 
These advocates are open to criticism on the 
grounds that their program is inconsistent with 
the purposes and the philosophy of the modern 
school. Advanced educational theory holds that 
ethical training is the proper concomitant of the 
total school curriculum and that education in 
moral principles, per se, will fail in accomplishing 
its stated mission. In character training, com- 
partmentalized learning, at least so we had hoped, 
is on the way out. 

Thayer, a leader in the movement which is com- 
batting the trend toward released time, asks 
whether we are justified in concluding that our no- 
tion of a reasonably happy and secure world need 
be founded in our acceptance of a Supreme Be- 
ing?* Is it not possible that man has made God 
in the noble image of the kind of creature he 
would like to be? Thayer is one with Alexander 
Meiklejohn who has suggested that we have used 
the symbolism of divine authority in advancing a 





*Thayer, V. T., American Education Under Fire, Chapter 
Six on “Religion and the Public Schools.” New York: 


Harper's, 1944. 
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program of social and economic justice.* Is that, 
for example, what we mean when we talk about 
attaining on earth “the kingdom of heaven’? 

We have no conclusive proof that religious in- 
struction in and of itself will improve either so- 
cial or group morality. Neither do we have con- 
vincing evidence which could be used to prove that 
the lack of indoctrination in a religion leads to 
unethical conduct. 

Aside from released time, there are other de- 
velopments which would seem to indicate that 
under the pressure of organized religious author- 
ity, we are coasting down the road toward the 
further violation of the principle of the separa- 
tion of church and state. In some states, free text- 
books paid for at public expense, are obtainable in 
parochial schools. In a number of states it is per- 
missible or even mandatory that students in private 
schools shall be conveyed to their institutions in 
transportation facilities owned and operated by 
public school districts. 

Some states make Bible reading in the schools 
compulsory. In those instances where the King 
James version of the Bible is in use, this prac- 
tice constitutes an infraction of religious liberty in 
that Catholics do not accept as authoritative the 
King James translation. There are also states 
which permit religious instruction by church teach- 
ers inside public schools during school hours. 
Not so long ago, an educational organization 
caused to be introduced into Congress a federal 
aid bill which would have made public funds 
available for the support of schools owned and 
controlled by religious bodies.’ The passage of 
such a bill would have run counter to the estab- 
lished American tradition that public monies shall 
not be used to finance religious establishments.® 

Let us assume as Christians that the basic teach- 
ings of Christ have profound implications for the 
people of the whole world. Are we, then, to in- 
sist that our pupils learn those of Christ’s pro- 
nouncements which in our judgment have rele- 


* Meiklejohn, Alexander, Education Between Two Worlds. 
New York: Harper's, 1942. 

*The Mead-Aiken bill was introduced at the instance 
of the legislative representative of the American Federation 
of Teachers. In this, she was opposed by a number of the 
members of that organization. 

*For an excellent, comprehensive survey of this whole 
problem in its legal aspects, see the Research Bulletin of 
the National Education Association for February, 1946: 
“State and Sectarian Education.” 
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vance to socially responsible living in the modern 
era? Are individual teachers to be trusted in de- 
termining what is important in the Christian re- 
ligion? If not, who shall so determine? Could 
any agreement be reached among the representa- 
tives of the various Christian denominations, and 
if so, what validity could be attached to such con- 
clusions? 

There are Americans, and good Americans in- 
deed, who are Buddhists, Jews, Hindus, the faith- 
ful followers of Confucius, or outright atheists. 
Is the dominant Christian majority in a position 
rightly to require that these non-Christians are to 
be subjected to the teachings of what is to them 
an alien philosophy? 

This is not to imply that the schools need boy- 
cott all consideration of religion. Quite to the 
contrary. The planners of an adequate curriculum 
cannot afford to ignore the tremendous force of 
various religions in moulding world affairs. In 
the classroom, consideration must be given to 
those historical influences which have manifested 
themselves in creating the various social epochs. 
Religion has been one of the influences. But to 
teach that fact is a far cry from teaching a par- 
ticular interpretation of the Christian faith. 

If the public schools lend their support to any 
type of mass religious revival, they are embark- 
ing on a program which can result only in chaos 
for the schools and for the public. 

There is but one safe road if we are to be true 
to the democratic faith as it was propounded by 
the great Thomas Jefferson. That way is to keep 
religion, organized religion in all its forms, out 
of the public schools. Of course, our democratic 
bill of rights includes the protection for all groups 
to worship as they please. It must defend the right 
of parochial schools to exist and to educate accord- 
ingly as the tenets of their faiths motivate them. 
But there can be no public financing of any kind 
of religious indoctrination. Any other path leads 
to the suicide of our American democracy. 


Ullin W. Leavell, immediate past national 
president of Phi Delta Kappa, has resigned his 
position with the George Peabody College for 
Teachers of Nashville, Tenn., to go to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., where he 
will be professor of education and director of the 
reading clinic. 








Religious Education for Public Schools 






By DOUGLAS G. GRAFFLIN 


TT tradition that our public schools should 
avoid any reference to religious matters grew 
not out of any anti-religious feeling on the part 
of past or present leaders in American education 
or government but out of a reaction against sec- 
tarianism. The constitution of the United States 
specifically prohibits the establishment of any 
church as the state church. This provision is not 
a reaction against religion but against the church 
in politics, against authoritarian religion, against 
a religious institutionalism which placed the 
strengthening of its organization above the free- 
dom of the human spirit. 

The framers of the constitution had not only 
seen many of their fellow citizens come to these 
shores to escape the domination of some estab- 
lished sectarian religious organization in Europe 
but had seen some of these same citizens try to 
use their own brand of “‘churchism” as a means of 
dominating their fellow Americans. The Church 
of England never bore any more heavily upon dis- 
senters in England than did the Puritans of New 
England upon non-Puritans in the Massachusetts 
Colony. 

Mutual suspicion among religious groups in 
America has hindered attempts to experiment 
with religious education in the public schools. We 
must, therefore, present to our public school au- 
thorities not only a basic non-sectarian spiritual 
training program upon which all faiths may build 
whatever they further hold dear as sectarian dogma 
but we must also secure inter-faith agreement on 
a program which will insure sympathetic support 
to those school administrators and teachers who 
must bring the program to the children. 

What kind of religious education program will 
be acceptable to all faiths and yet meaningful 
enough to be of value to the children in our pub- 
lic schools? The first part of any such program 
will be the recognition on the part of schools and 
their communities that what schools have recently 
been calling their responsibility for ‘‘character edu- 
cation” is essentially the same thing that the 
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church and the home call religious education. 
This religious, or character, or spiritual education 
can for purposes of influencing the lives of chil- 
dren be organized under three principal cate- 
gories: morals, worship and religious literacy. 
There is no sectarian disagreement as to what 
constitutes basic morality. Morality, however can- 
not be taught, it can only be caught. If talking to 
people about how to be good would make them 
good the millenium would long since have come 
—people have been told often enough how to be 
good—and what constitutes being good. The now 
trite statement that ““What you are speaks so loudly 
that I cannot hear what you say,” is the key to 
moral education at home, in the church or in the 
school. For the school it means that some method 
must be found to insure that all teachers are the 
kind of people who will inspire children to fol- 
low what can best be called ‘‘the straight and nar- 
row path.” Teachers who take an occasional cock- 
tail are probably as moral as the average Ameri- 
can. Teachers who smoke, bet occasionally on a 
horse race or football game, or indulge in one or 
another of the prevalent American minor vices 
are not vicious people—but neither are they the 
kind of people who will help our young people 
to make a better world than the one in which we 
live now. Education should be to fit people not 
for the world as it is but as it ought to be. No one 
has a right to be a teacher who is not missionary- 
minded. We will be able to establish in our pub- 
lic schools a program of religious education when 
our public school teachers are moral, spiritually 
vital people. 

The forms of worship vary from sect to sect— 
yet it is possible for all religious groups to agree 
on at least one of the basic modes of worship, 
namely, meditation. It would be well to start each 
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school day with a brief period of meditation. The 
length of the period of meditation will vary with 
the age of the child and with his experience in 
worshipping. For school children this meditation 
will be most meaningful if their thinking has been 
motivated. The simplest method of doing this 
is to read some passage of spiritual worth from 
the scriptures or good literature. There is much 
material of this kind, of a non-controversial na- 
ture, already collated in innumerable volumes of 
“reading.” 

Religious literacy is a third principal division 
of, or approach to, religious education. By this 
is meant an acquaintance with and understanding 
of religious history and literature. The Bible is 
literature, parts of it strikingly powerful and 
singularly beautiful. Selections from the Old and 
New Testament should be as much a part of the 
content of the course of study in literature as are 
selections from Shakespeare. Any book which has 
affected human institutions and human lives as 
much as has the Bible deserves a place in the study 
of History, Sociology and Psychology, too. It is 
strange but true that school courses in History 
treat more fully of the religious beliefs and cus- 
toms of Ancient Egypt, Greece and Rome than 
they do of the religious life of the day in which 
our children must live out their lives. This failure 
to mention recent or contemporary religious ac- 
tivities makes children feel that religion can’t be 
very important or very real. Schools do not need 
to give courses in religious history. They do need, 
in the content of the curriculum, to acknowledge 
that religion has been one of the phenomena pres- 
ent in all historical societies and in all of these 
societies has been a strong motivating force. 

The public school is a focus of living for our 
children. Not only does their intellectual life re- 
volve about it but so do their recreational, social 
and health activities. Children will naturally feel 
that if the school does not recognize the existence 
of religion—religion can hardly be an important 
part of life. The simple, basic program outlined 
above is not intended to complete the religious 
education of the child—it leaves much to be done 
at home and in church. It is designed to give re- 
ligion rightful place in the life of the child in 
school as a social force to be reckoned with. 

In Great Britain what are called ‘agreed syl- 
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labi” are used in governmental schools for reli- 
gious instruction purposes. While these courses 
of study fit the British scene better than they 
would the American community, they do illustrate 
the possibility of interfaith agreement on basic 
religious education. When the people of America 
and their churches are agreed that nonsectarian, 
spiritual education is basic to the true education 
of their children a way can be found in the schools 
to carry out such a program. 





National Unity 
By KERMIT C. KING 


Graduate student in the University of California 
at Los Angeles, and a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


So long as the oppressive dragon of totalitarian- 
ism was stabbing at us, the significance of keeping 
the fires of democracy burning brightly was dis- 
cerned by all. The fear of defeat threw into sharp- 
er focus the evils which oversight of the problems 
of intercultural relations might bring. 

In the fight against totalitarianism the United 
States pledged itself unreservedly to the magnifi- 
cent ideal of upholding the dignity of man, giving 
sincere respect to the individual and honoring each 
person’s rights. This pledge was not one of lip 
service—all the resources of the nation aggres- 
sively defended the position. At the same time, 
within the United States, it was obvious that there 
were attitudes held toward minority groups, na- 
tionality groups and in many cases religious groups 
that confounded altogether the sincerity of the 
pledge backed by the arms and lives of all Ameri- 
cans. 

The nation’s victory in the war has brought re- 
joicing. Unfortunately the vexing problems 
which are the aftermath of wars have not been 


dissipated. Strikes, inflation, demobilization, 
atomic power, job seeking, are but a few of the 
many issues. 


New problems must not be permitted to obliter- 
ate the picture of a truly united nation envisioned 
during the war period. In the midst of this turmoil 
and perpetual flux, the alert and sincere adminis- 
trator and teacher must ever serve as interpreter of 
the high ideals and principles of democracy. 

















Religious Education in Canada 


By W. P. PERCIVAL 


HE controversy between guaranteed religious 

freedom in Canadian schools and of educa- 
tion in morality and religion remains in several 
of the provinces of Canada though it has been re- 
solved in others. Many people are beginning to 
realize, however, that the conflict and the result- 
ing exclusion of religion from the schools is tend- 
ing against the best interests of Canadian children. 
Moreover, it is becoming evident to an increasing 
number of people that some of the finest lessons 
in morality are contained in the Bible and that, 
because of the attitude of many irreconcilables 
and because of the disputes of the past, many of 
which are forgotten or unknown today, the large 
majority of children are receiving insufficient in- 
struction in the teachings of God, of Christ and 
His apostles—and many are not obtaining any 
at all. 

Our better books and many of our newspapers 
are full of references, metaphors and similes 
which pass over the heads of those readers who 
are not familiar with the Bible. Its dignity, power 
and happy terms of expression are unknown by 
those who are debarred from its study, and thus 
part of the spiritual heritage of our race is lost. 
Moreover, Democracy and Christianity have both 
been challenged by philosophies of life and forms 
of education which are foreign to the thought of 
the great majority of our people. The time, there- 
fore, came when it was necessary to review the 
stand taken on religious instruction and to clarify 
certain elements in our educational systems which 
for so long a time have been taken for granted. 

In order to give children an opportunity for such 
training, the divorce that has existed for so long 
between state schools and religious instruction is 
becoming less absolute in Canada. If the present 
trend continues and if the churches will recognize 
that the future strength of the nation—and per- 
haps the very existence of the churches them- 
selves—lies in their remaining aloof from the 
controversy in the spirit of altercation, but will, 
on the contrary, try to cooperate with the schools, 
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much good may result. At any rate, in some prov- 
inces, the teachers are being given an opportunity 
to display their abilities and to catch at a tender 
age those children who, without an education of 
a moral and religious character, are potential de- 
linquents and incipient criminals. 

This change in Canadian public opinion in fa- 
vor of according religious instruction a place in 
Canadian schools has been distinguishable during 
the past three decades. In the First Great War 
some interest in this subject was evinced but the 
fruits were few. During the Second Great War 
the discussions resulted in action. 

As in the United States, no religious test for 
admission to Canadian public schools is imposed 
and, as a consequence, children of all denomina- 
tions are admitted. The exception is the Province 
of Quebec where religion has always been fea- 
tured, particularly in the Roman Catholic schools, 
in which the subject has a major emphasis in all 
grades. In the Protestant schools, moral and re- 
ligious education has always been taught in the 
elementary grades, the first twenty minutes of each 
day being devoted to such instruction and to the 
singing of hymns. It was only four years ago that 
a course in Bible reading was introduced into the 
High School grades where it is included as part of 
the course in English. It should be added that both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant schools are State 
schools in the Province of Quebec. 

Other provinces that introduced or broadened 
their course in religious education in the schools 
during the Second Great War were Ontario, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia. In all 
the provinces of Canada, every teacher either must 
or is privileged to open and close the schools by 
reading a portion of the Scriptures and by offer- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer. However, no teacher in any 
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province can compel any pupil to be present at any 
religious exercises against the expressed wish of 
the parent or guardian. 

In the provinces in which religion is being 
taught, a real effort is being made to have the 
teaching effective. It is recognized that parrot- 
like teaching or the reading of the Bible that goes 
over the heads of pupils results mostly in waste 
of time even if it does not produce negative re- 
sults and a distaste for the lessons. 

In order to make the work meaningful, teach- 
ers must put at least as much effort into their 
preparation of this work as they do into that of 
any other subject. Religion touches the core of 
life and any influence for good or bad exerted in 
connection with it will leave its mark permanently 
on the young people. The primary object of re- 
ligious teaching, therefore, is to have children 
understand the lessons and, through understand- 
ing, develop an appreciation of the Scriptures, fol- 
lowing the lessons of truth, beauty, helpfulness 
and morality as they are presented, so that they 
may practice them in their lives. Other purposes 
are to stimulate an interest in the Bible as one of 
the masterpieces of English literature, as well as 
to emphasize the moral and religious foundations 
of our civilization and the importance of upright 
character in personal and national life. 

In Quebec, every Roman Catholic priest and 
Protestant minister may visit the schools of any 
school municipality or part of a municipality in 
which they exercise their ministry. By arrange- 
ment, in Quebec and Ontario, a minister may take 
the classes in religious instruction. In Manitoba, 
Alberta and British Columbia religious instruc- 
tion must be conducted by the accredited repre- 
sentatives of the church. 

The courses of study are usually arranged topi- 
cally. Thus the work of Grades I and II in some 
provinces centers around the duty of helpfulness; 
Grade III deals with thankfulness and its expres- 
sion in action; Grade IV studies mainly the early 
days and early environment of Jesus; Grade V is 
concerned with service and doing the will of God; 
Grade VI studies the life of Jesus; Grade VII is 
occupied with a study of the lives of the early 
Christian heroes. There is no uniformity. 

The courses in the High Schools are even more 
diverse than those in the Elementary Schools. In 
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British Coiumbia the High School work is very 
extensive and is accepted for university matricula- 
tion as well as for the school leaving certificate. 

Much help has been given to teachers in the 
preparation they needed. Several of the leading 
clergy in Quebec, for example, took up the chal- 
lenge actively after the course in Bible Study was 
authorized in the Protestant Schools and the teach- 
ers flocked to benefit by the instruction. In prov- 
inces where teachers give the instruction, teachers’ 
guide books are available though it is conceded 
that many may prefer independent study. 

In the schools of the Roman Catholic faith, 
and where the clergy of that belief conduct the 
classes, religious instruction is very definite. 
Prayers are explained, learned and recited as are 
the creed, Lord’s Prayer, ten commandments and 
Acts of Faith. The Catechism is studied closely 
and leads to a knowledge of the Sacraments, the 
Mass, Confession and contrition. The primary ob- 
ject of the teaching of Sacred History is to show 
the children what should be believed and prac- 
ticed, with the object of leading them to acquire 
habits of virtue and religion. In the high schools, 
apologetics and moral philosophy are studied in 
addition to the Scriptures. 

Manitoba and Alberta differentiate between Re- 
ligious Exercises and Religious Instruction. The 
former province offers a regular course from the 
Bible akin to that in the Protestant schools of 
Quebec. Religious instruction is offered only at 
the option of the local boards who make arrange- 
ments with the local clergy to conduct classes dur- 
ing the last half hour of the day. In Alberta, ad- 
vantage is most usually taken of the law by Roman 
Catholics or by those communities where a single 
Protestant sect predominates. A limited pro- 
gram of religious instruction has recently been 
adopted in the city of Calgary, Alberta. 

In summing up it may be said that during the 
war there was a revival of interest in the prob- 
lem of religious teaching in the school. The in- 
terest continues and extensions of the courses 
have been made, the traditional policy of “throw- 
ing out the child with the bath” having been re- 
considered. Only Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick have so far failed to 
follow suit, and the two former still have the 
question under advisement. 











N THE spring of 1937 the Ministerial Associa- 
I tion of Normal, Illinois, was making plans for 
a vacation school similar to the one it had con- 
ducted the preceding year. Its chief problem was 
to secure teachers, a problem which in the past 
had been solved, more or less satisfactorily, by en- 
listing the services of ministers, Sunday School 
teachers, and other voluntary workers. During the 
same spring, Illinois State Normal University was 
confronted with the problem of providing satis- 
factory practice or apprentice teaching experience 
for the great number of students who were apply- 
ing for practice teaching for the summer session 
of eight weeks. At a meeting of ministers and 
university representatives, it was suggested that 
summer school students of the university might be 
assigned to the Vacation Church School to earn 
student teaching credits. The administration of 
the university looked upon the proposal favorably. 
Plans for such a cooperative enterprise were 
worked out which with many modifications and 
improvements have been followed for ten consec- 
utive summers. 

The school is a project of the Ministerial As- 
sociation of the city. The public school system 
cooperates by furnishing the building where the 
school meets. The university cooperates by assign- 
ing the teachers and freeing one member of the 
faculty to serve as director of the school. There are 
two types of student teachers at the university— 
those who are earning credits during the last year 
of a four-year course and who have had no previ- 
ous teaching experience and those who in earlier 
years completed a two-year course, began their 
teaching career, and later return to complete the 
work leading to a degree. After the first summer 
of the Vacation School it was definitely decided to 
use as teachers only those who had had actual 
teaching experience. Inexperienced young women 
need close supervision in practice teaching and are 
hardly able to meet the situations which come with 
the freedom of the Vacation School. 

When an experienced teacher asks for student 
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teaching for the summer she is given a form out- 
lining the work of the Church School and asking 
her, if interested, to furnish certain pertinent data. 
She is also asked to explain her interest in the 
Church School, her background of Sunday School 
or other religious teaching, and to give the names 
of references. In this way teachers are located who 
are genuinely interested in religious education, 
who have had some experience in the field, and 
who are prepared to enter sympathetically into the 
work of the school. All have had pu'lic school 
teaching experience ranging from a few years to 
as much as twenty-five. A month before the 
school opens each teacher is notified of her as- 
signment and sent a copy of the basal textbook in 
the grade she will teach. 

At the opening of the university summer ses- 
sion, the church school teachers spend the first 
week with the Director, becoming familiar with 
the program, making out preliminary plans of 
work, visiting the school building where the 
school will be held, and selecting teaching ma- 
terials. School begins the second week and con- 
tinues for six weeks, being in session two and one- 
half hours each forenoon, five days a week. Chil- 
dren from the kindergarten through the sixth 
grade are in attendance and are kept in the same 
grades in which they were enrolled in public school 
the preceding year. 

Texts prepared and published by the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education are used, 
supplemented by Bibles, hymn books, and other 
teaching materials which the school has gradually 
accumulated. Much handwork is introduced, cor- 
related where possible, with the subject matter of 
the texts. 
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The program is varied from day to day. Field 
trips are made, including visits to gardens, to 
churches, and to the university museum. Hymns 
and religious art are studied. Talks are given by 
persons outside the school. Motion pictures, both 
silent and talking, are shown. Two or three pic- 
nics are held each summer attended by pupils, 
teachers, director, and ministers. A daily play 
period of twenty minutes is spent outdoors or in 
the gymnasium in inclement weather. 

There is a distinct understanding that the teach- 
ers of the school are a part of the university student 
teaching program. Each teacher keeps in touch 
with the university critic or supervising critic of 
her respective grade and attends the weekly meet- 
ings which the supervising teacher holds with her 
student teachers. The supervising teachers visit 
the Church School from time to time as their other 
duties permit. 

The churches represented in the Normal Min- 
isterial Association contribute yearly to the upkeep 
of the school. Also an offering from the children 
is taken at the weekly worship services. The 
money is used for textbooks and supplies, a daily 
serving of milk to kindergarten children, treats of 
ice cream and orangeade, attendance awards, and 
a small honorarium for the janitor of the school 
building. The per capita cost of the school aver- 
ages about a dollar per summer. 

No denominational division or friction has 
arisen to interfere with the program during the 
ten years. 
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be maintained, or perhaps even achieved, without 
the moral, intellectual, and spiritual revolution 
to which I have referred. . . . 

A world state demands a world community, a 
world community demands a world revolution, 
moral, intellectual, and spiritual. World govern- 
ment is not a gadget which in one easy motion will 
preserve mankind. It can live and last only as it 
institutionalizes the brotherhood of man. 


—To the American Council on Education, Chi- 
cago, 1946. From the EDUCATIONAL RECORD, 
July, 1946, p.365. 
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Explosion or Revolution 
By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 


When atomic power is available—and it will 
be any minute—distance and the scarcity of fuel 
and raw materials will cease to influence the loca- 
tions of industries and communities. New indus- 
tries and new communities can be created any- 
where because the cost of transporting the source 
of atomic energy is negligible. These develop- 
ments will be accompanied by the rapid dissolu- 
tion of old industries and old communities. The 
whole economy, which has rested on work and 
scarcity, may fall to pieces in the new era of 
leisure and abundance. We may yearn for the 
depressions and unemployment we have known as 
though they were the good old days. 

If we survive, the leisure which the atomic age 
will bring may make peace more horrible than 
war. We face the dreadful prospect of hour after 
hour, even day after day, with nothing to do. 
After we have read all the comic books, traveled 
all the miles, seen all the movies, and drunk all 
the liquor we can stand, what shall we do 
then? ... 

These changes in the economy will be matched 
by similar strains in our political system. The ac- 
celerated rate of technological change will make 
for great insecurity. .. . 

We face a new and totally different world. . . . 
We may not know what will hold this new world 
together; but we do know what will make it ex- 
plode, and that is the pursuit of those policies and 
ideals which have characterized our country, and 
most others, in the past. Civilization can be saved 
only by a moral, intellectual, and spiritual revolu- 
tion to match the scientific, technological, and eco- 
nomic revolution in which we are living. If 
American education can contribute to a moral, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual revolution, then it offers 
a real hope of salvation to suffering humanity 
everywhere. If it cannot or will not contribute to 
this revolution, then it is irrelevant, and its fate 
is immaterial. 

I believe in world government. I think we must 
have it, and have it soon. But the most ardent ad- 
vocate of a world state will not claim that it can 
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UR democratic ideals of education may best 
O be expressed in the words used by the re- 
public of France as her motto: liberty, equality, 
brotherhood. In our American democracy we have 
more freedom of opportunity and enterprise, more 
freedom of thought and speech, more freedom of 
religion and worship than any other nation of the 
world. It behooves us to examine the underlying 
ideas of democracy in terms of education. 

It may be argued that we lack, in their essence, 
the virtues of brotherhood and self control. It is 
true that Americans must yet strive more fully for 
the ideal democracy where true authority is im- 
posed not by the force of a small number, or by 
the passions of a iarge number, but exercised by 
the unanimous consent of all the citizens. 

Democracy makes and keeps domestic peace by 
a rather simple technique: the lawmakers and 
rulers in democracy are dependent on the peo- 
ple’s will in such a way that they may be changed 
in a peaceful manner as soon as they cease to 
represent that will. The vote of the people elects 
legislators, it removes them. If the government 
ceases to represent the people’s will, it can be 
changed peaceably and without violence. 

This is the time to do serious thinking about 
democracy! Other governmental forms are chal- 
lenging democracy from the outside—even in 
United Nations councils. 

Democracy is a recognition of man’s reaction to 
power, an awareness that the possession of too 
much power corrodes human beings; that absolute 
power cannot safely be entrusted to any man, be 
he even parent or educator, or group of men, be 
they teachers or statesmen. Democracy does not 
allow one man to play with the lives of other 
men. 

By the same token, democracy recognizes that 
too little freedom for self-mastery and self-disci- 
pline, as well as self-reliance, blights man’s po- 
tentialities and destroys his individual capacities. 
Lincoln expresses not only the citizen’s rights in 
a democracy when he says “‘a government for the 
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people” but also a citizen’s responsibility in these 
words: ‘‘a government of and by the people.” Es- 
sentially, men are beings who have freedom of 
choice, who have a dignity that nothing can take 
away from them. 

The democratic form of government, as prac- 
ticed both in the past and at present, is not perfect 
by any means. Certainly the processes of democ- 
racy are at times necessarily difficult. But the fact 
remains that only in democracy is there to be 
found the principle that has already achieved wide 
acceptance among enlightened people the world 
over—the principle that comes closest to the re- 
ligious idea that each individual is the possessor of 
an immortal soul whose value is precisely the same 
in the eyes of God as that of every other immortal 
soul. Education in democracy also recognizes that 
tenet. 

The firmest basis of democracy rests—as reli- 
gion rests—upon faith, faith mathematically and 
logically and scientifically beyond the possibility 
of immediate proof. How can we pragmatically 
prove the fact that true Americans are comrades 
in the great enterprise of seeking the welfare of 
all the citizens of our nation? Or that we truly 
loathe the creeds of cruelty and hatred still being 
preached in parts of the world? Or that we teach 
kindness, helpfulness, generosity towards all by 
precept and by example? Or that we believe that 
in democracy there is no room for persecution on 
account of religion or race, for privilege on ac- 
count of class, for disenfranchisement on account 
of sex? 

Basically, there are but two political systems in 
contemporary civilization: one that, if it does not 
altogether deny, minimizes the dignity of man 
as an individual and limits his freedom of choice, 
and another which struggles on to let man show 
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his dignity and exercise his freedom more and 
more. On one side is collectivism with the di- 
minishing of the individual; in past years the 
world has termed this form ‘“‘fascism,” ‘‘nazism,” 
“communism.’” On the other side is democracy 
with its commitments to individual freedom and 
dignity. 

Education in democracy is based on the convic- 
tion of human dignity: that in man himself there 
is freedom that is creation and creation that is free- 
dom; that in human life there is an endless variety 
of forms and ideas and ideals that give scope to 
men’s activities and aspirations. Democracy has us 
educate our children so that they may be fit to be 
free; so that they can use their freedom for their 
own souls without hurting others. Even in the 
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prosaic administration of public affairs, democracy 
still preserves the essential rights of the individual 
while it enables great masses of individuals, acting 
together, to achieve the means for their collective 
welfare. 

Democracy affirms that, as far as is humanly 
possible, young people should have equal chances 
for such education as they are able to absorb, 
equal chances for education which will develop 
such mentalities and other gifts as they are born 
with. In the schools and colleges in democracy 
we try to judge each girl and each boy on the 
merits of her or his own mind and personality, no 
matter what family, race, religion, or political 
creed she or he may spring from. 


“Religion” 


By LAWRENCE WEBBER 


HE word “religion” affects the emotions to 

an extent that the mind becomes blinded. If 
it is possible to question scientifically not religion 
but the word “‘religion,” it might be possible to 
find a meeting ground where education and reli- 
gion could serve mankind better. 

From the point of view of semantics the word 
“religion” can be expressed in such a manner that 
its essence is understandable and recognized as 
real and living. This explanation will avoid the 
superficial idea of religion as being a one-day obli- 
gation; it will fulfill Browning’s theory that reli- 
gion is all or nothing; it will show why the totali- 
tarian ideas of the Nazis and the Communists can 
replace so-called religious beliefs as they are based 
on the same fundamental desires of men for the 
expression of their loyalty. Religion is loyalty to 
the highest. As the State commands all the loyalty 
of man, loyalty to the highest disappears. As 
loyalty to the highest disappears, extreme na- 
tionalism with all its accompanying evils becomes 
strong. Only insofar as loyalty to the highest is 
practiced will we be able to live in a One-World. 

Ernest Dimnet, in a book called What We Live 
By, would have us eliminate the word “God” and 
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substitute the word “‘spirit’’; thus religion becomes 
loyalty to the highest or to the “‘spirit.” 

That is why it can be said that all religions con- 
tain something that is good. As they teach loyalty 
to the highest, they teach the recognition of 
spiritual values. Here is where education joins 
hands with religion to perpetuate that which is 
good. Through literature, music, art, science, phi- 
losophy and all other forms wherein the aspira- 
tions of man have been expressed, education be- 
comes the handmaiden of religion. Religion and 
education take the inspired works of men (in a 
sense all great works are inspired) and hold them 
as examples. Further, they recognize that loyalty 
to the highest or to spiritual values is established 
through books and through people. That is why 
books (people who have lived or are living), 
priests, teachers, and all people when they are 
concerned with loyalty to the highest become the 
living force that can renew the face of the earth. 












The State and Sectarian Education, Research 
Bulletin, Research Division of the National Ed- 
ucation Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Vol. XXIV, No. 1, February, 
1946. 44p. 25c. 


With the general point of view that efforts to di- 
rect public funds to sectarian schools weaken the finan- 
cial support of public education, the bulletin reviews 
the constitutional, statutory, and judicial bases under- 
lying relationships between church and state in edu- 
cation. Citations are given from the laws on such 
items as the morning exercises in public schools, the 
use of the Bible, excusing pupils during school hours 
for religious instruction, the use of the school build- 
ings by religious groups, etc. 


Choosing a Course of Study for Your Week- 
day Church School, by Erwin L. Shaver and 
others. Service Bulletin No. 620, The Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education, 203 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois. 24-page pam- 
phlet. 20c. 


Four courses for grades 1-9 are outlined, with study 
textbooks suggested. The sequences are given the 
general titles: 

The Bible 

Christian Citizenship 

Christian Interpretation of the Universe 

The Church 

Available free from the same address is a pamphlet, 
“The Movement for Weekday Religious Education,” 
and other materials descriptive of this plan. The bene- 
fit of the other fellow’s experience can save you from 
some mistakes! 

The International Council of Religious Education 
includes some 40 Protestant denominations. Working 
together in this Council, the churches outline courses, 
criticize manuscripts, and approve texts which repre- 
sent the things the churches hold in common. The 
texts thus produced are sold only through the de- 
nominational publishing houses, or may be ordered 
through secular bookstores. Books now available as 
texts include courses from kindergarten through 
adults. 

The International Council of Religious Education 
publishes the monthly, International Journal of Re- 
ligious Education. 
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Religion and Public Education, D. L. McGrath, 
Editor. American Council on Education 
Studies, Series 1, No. 22, Vol. IX, February, 
1945. American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington 6, D.C. 76 p. 75c. 


A report of a conference called at Princeton, N. J., 
May, 1944, by the American Council on Education 
with the cooperation of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. “Nearly all persons engaged 
in education in the early part of our history believed 
deeply that it was fundamentally wrong to eliminate 
religious teaching from the school program. Many 
are still of this opinion.” 

I. L. Kandel notes that Germany, Italy, and Japan 
all taught religion in their state schools in his review 
of world experience, to say that the experience of 
other countries has not provided the answer to the 
problems. Hugh Hartshorne, Ordway Tead, Luther 
A. Weigle, George N. Shuster, and George F. Zook 
contribute to the discussion. F. Ernest Johnson reports 
information from a questionnaire to state departments. 
The conference regarded the released-time plan as a 
supplement to the teaching program of church and 
synagogue rather than a direct answer to the questions 
raised as to the adequacy of a public education pro- 
gtam unable to do justice to the religious phases of 
the culture. 

Nothing was more emphasized than the centrality 
of the teacher and the importance in the selection of 
teachers of finding persons who have not only the 
intellectual but the moral and spiritual equipment 
necessary for the task of guiding the development of 
the wholesome personality. The quality of the teach- 
ers was considered the main determinant of the edu- 
cational result. 


Religion in Public Education, by V. T. Thayer. 
New York Society for Ethical Culture, 2 West 
64th Street, New York 23, N. Y. 1946. 20 p. 
10c. 


Opposes practices such as use of the Bible in pub- 
lic schools, and release of time for religious instruc- 
tion. ‘Verbal instruction carries no assurance in itself 
that conduct will eventuate in harmony with precepts 
taught . . . both the ideas and the activities that create 
character have their roots in experiences which tran- 
scend the theological and religious affiliations of men 
and women in contemporary America.” 

The author is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 
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Federal Aid for American Education, by Arch- 
bishop John T. McNicholas. The National 
Catholic Educational Association, Washington, 
D.C. 1946. 12 p. Free. 

After a consideration of relationships of family, 
church, and state in education, argues for federal aid 
to “every child in America who is receiving a sub- 
standard education, regardless of whether the school 
attended is publicly or privately controlled.” 


The Weekday Church School, Vol. XXII, No. 22, 
of the Weekly Information Service, Department 
of Research and Education, Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. May 29, 1943. 4 
pages. Sc per copy, or $2.00 per year’s subscrip- 
tion. 

This federation of 25 national religious bodies 
sponsors several publications, including this weekly 
bulletin, this issue being devoted to a discussion of 
the week-day church school. The issue of January 2, 
1943, discussed “Religion and Public Education.” 
The publications of the Federal Council are a useful 
source of information to those who wish to inform 
themselves of religion at work in America. 


“Religion in Higher Education,” by Paul J. 
Braisted. 

“The Place of Religion in Higher Education,” by 
Robert L. Calhoun. 

“The Resources of Religion and the Aims of 
Higher Education,”by Julius Seelye Bixler. 
“Teaching Economics with a Sense of the Infinite 

and the Urgent,” by Patrick M. Malin. 

“The Relation of Religion to Education—with 
Special Reference to Citizenship,” by Ordway 
Tead. 

“Education and Religion,” by George N. Shuster. 

“Proposals for Religion in Postwar Higher Edu- 
cation,” by Clarence Prouty Shedd. 

“Spiritual Problems of the Teacher,” by Ordway 
Tead. 

“The Contribution of Religion to Cultural Unity,” 
by Reinhold Niebuhr. 

Pamphlets of the Edward W. Hazen Foundation, 
Haddam, Connecticut. 10c. 


“The task of higher education is not completed 
when craftsmen . . . are trained for their work. It 
includes, as well, the more difficult work of producing 
educated persons characterized by a broad outlook, a 
critical temper and religious devotion and faith. The 
interests of education and religion converge at least 
in this—their primary concern with persons.” 
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This point of view guides much of the work of the 
Hazen Foundation, which has found work for itself 
in the swelling efforts for religious instruction in 
higher education. 


The International Anti-Semitic Conspiracy, by 
Newman Levy and George J. Mintzer. Pub- 
lished by The American Jewish Committee, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York, in 
1946. 64 pages. No price given. 


The Nazis took over a voluntary anti-semitic inter- 
national organization and from them created officially 
a number of international anti-semitic organizations. 
The residue of anti-semitism is a world problem. The 
United States has a part of it. 

One of the interesting chapters of semitism in the 
United States was the publication by Henry Ford of 
the Protocols of Zion. This forgery has been given 
wise publicity, less publicity than Henry Ford’s letter 
to the president of the American Jewish Committee 
retracting the lies and asking forgiveness. The 
Protocols of Zion are still published by propagandists, 
who omit the fact that it has been proved a forgery 
in court. 

Teachers should be acquainted with the facts of this 
pamphlet, which may be obtained free on request. 


A Study on Practical Democracy, Prepared by the 
Committee for Practical Democracy. Report 
No. 2 of a series, Arthur W. Chenoweth, Super- 
intendent of the Atlantic City Public Schools. 
June 21, 1946. 56 pages, illustrated. No price 
listed. 


The teachers feel that the best results could be ob- 
tained in promoting democratic living through more 
attention to the school setup, such as room organiza- 
tion, class planning and arrangements, to classroom 
procedures, and athletics. The bibliography covers 
books for children and for teachers. 


“The Legal Status of Week-day Religious Educa- 
tion on Time Released by the Public Schools in 
-* Commonwealth of Pennsylvania,” by Ralph 
Dornfeld Owen. Mimeographed, 9 pages, pre- 
pared and published by the author at Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1945, 
at the request of the Pennsylvania State Council 
of Christian Education. 25c. 


Answers the questions of law in Pennsylvania 
raised in plans for teaching religion in time released 
by public schools. 





Faith and Freedom Basal Reader Series, 


Pre-Primers: Here We Come, 48 pages, paper 32c 
Here We Are Again, 48 p. 32¢ 
This Is Our Home, 48 p. 32¢ 
This Is Our Family, 160 p., cloth 76 
These Are Our Friends, 175 p. 92c 
$1.00 
$1.08 
$1.28 


Primer: 
Grade 1: 
2: These Are Our Neighbors 
3: This Is Our Town, 320 p. 
Grade 4: This Is Our Land, 400 p. 
(The preceding were written 
by Sister M. Marguerite ) 
Grade 4: This Is Our Land, 400 p., cloth $1.28 
5: These Are Our People, 416 p. $1.40 
6: This Is Our Heritage, 430 p. $1.48 
7: These Are Our Freedoms, 
446 p. 
8: These Are Our Horizons, 
504 p. 
(By Sister M. Charlotte and 
Mary Synon) 
Published by Ginn and Company, 2301 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago 16, Ill., 1943, under the supervision 
of Msg. George Johnson, for Commission on 
American Citizenship, Catholic University of 
America Press, Washington, D. C. 


This set of readers is based in the philosophy that 
religion should be a part of all learning, and prepared 
for use in Catholic schools. Utilizing current tech- 
niques in vocabulary, age interests, and illustrations in 
attractive colors, the church and religious faith are 
presented as integrated in normal personal, family 
and social life. Religious sanctions are set in support 
of citizenship training for life in American democ- 
racy, with a liberal social outlook and appreciation 
of others. The frankly Catholic build-up will fit it 
for its purpose, but limit the usefulness of these read- 
ers elsewhere. They pose a challenge for men in pub- 
lic schools, to match them in spiritual values. 


$1.56 


$1.68 


Bible Study Course, Old Testament, for the Dallas 
High Schools. Bulletin No. 150, published by 
the Board of Education, Dallas, Texas. 1944. 
96 pages. 65c. 

New Testament Study Course (Bible 2), for the 
Dallas High Schools. Bulletin No. 170, pub- 
lished by the Board of Education, Dallas, 
Texas. 1944. 60c. 


The Dallas public schools allow one-half unit 
credits for study of the Old and New Testaments, the 


Bible study being conducted in the Sunday schools 
and churches of the city. Emphasis is placed on the 
study of the Bible itself. “Standards of work and 
teaching procedures are expected to approximate 
those used in the day schools.” Since credits were 
given in 1923, 7,278 pupils have received credit for 
this work. 


Moral and Spiritual Values in Education. Pub- 
lication No. 402 of the Los Angeles City Schools, 
Vierling Kersey, Superintendent. 1945. 111 
pages. $1.00. 


This guide was prepared by teachers for use in ele- 
mentary, junior and senior high schools. 

“Good teachers all through the years have known 
that it was as important to help a boy or girl to be 
honest and generous and kind as it was to explain to 
him the geometry theorem on page 43. 

“Similarly, principals have organized and admin- 
istered their schools with moral and spiritual values 
as well as intellectual achievements in mind. Few 
agencies have been more active than our public schools 
in keeping alive high ideals and faith in those ideals. 

“Now, however, in the face of the tragedy which 
recent years have brought, men and women all over 
the world are searching their own lives to see whether 
they have contributed enough toward making the 
world a place of peace and good will. 

“Our efforts in the Los Angeles schools to re- 
emphasize moral and spiritual values are a part of this 
new world emphasis on idealism. . . .” 

The suggestions include use of text material in 
many subjects, and activities curricular and extra- 
curricular. Qualities chosen for special emphasis in- 
clude appreciation, cooperation, courage, faith, gen- 
erosity, good will, honesty, kindness, loyalty, respect 


for law, responsibility, reverence. 


Weekday Classes in Religious Education, by Mary 
Dabney Davis. Bulletin 1941, No. 3, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education. 66 pages, Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 10c. 


Summarizes practice in week-day classes in religious 
education conducted on released school time for pub- 
lic-school pupils. 


All learning is dangerous if the heart is savage.— 
Frank C. Laubach, in The Christian Herald. 
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DOUGLAS G. GRAFFLIN, District Representative, Chappaqua, 
New York. 


me yy - SB yO 

8 ew Yo ennsylvania, New Jersey, ware, 
Maryland, Connecticut, trict of Columbia. 

Beta Campus Cuaptrer—Columbia_ University. Hamden L. 
Forkner, Teachers Columbia Uni ty. Box 54, 525 
West 120 Street, New York 27, New York. 

Tueta Campus Cuarpter—Cornell University. Asahel Woodruff, 
Room 203, Stone Cornell University, Ithaca. 

Iora Campus Cuapter—Harvard University. No sponsor. 

X1 Campus Cuarter—University of Pittsburgh. Robert V. Young, 
Cathedral of — School of Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Ruo Campus Cuarter—New York University. Ira M. Kline, 56 
Gueunts Building, New York University, New York 3, New 

ork. 

Tau Campus Cuaprer—University of Pennsylvania. John H. 
Minnick, Eisenlohr Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Atrpua Eta Campus Cuarrer—Temple University. Ralph Dorn- 
“ Owen, Box 141, Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Atpua Lamspa Campus Cuarpter—Boston University. Donald 
D. Durrell, 84 Exeter Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Avpua Pi Campus Cuaprer—Rutgers University. A. E. F. Schof- 
fie, School of Education, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 

ew Jersey. 

Avtpua Ruo Campus Cuarter—Johns Hopkins University. David 
E. Weglein, 3 East 25th Street, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 

Atrua Tau Campus Cuapter—Pennsylvania State College. W. E. 
Pratt, Department of Education, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania. 

Avpua Pur Campus Cuaprer—Syracuse University. James Allen, 
ne of Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New 

ork, 

Avtepna Pst Campus Cuaprer—University of Buffalo. Charles 
Keene, 425 Parker Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 

Bera Gamma Campus Cu rge Washington University. 
William C. Ruediger, ve Washington University, School of 
Education, Washington 6, D. C. 

Beta Epsiton Campus Cuapter—University of Maryland. Hen 
H. Brechbill, University of Maryland, College Park, Marylan 


DISTRICT VII 


GLADSTONE H. YEUELL, District Representative, Department 
of Secondary Education, University of Alabama, University, 
Alabama. 

STATES: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Florida. 

Ps: Campus Cuarrer—Geo Peabody College. J. H. Lancaster, 
George Peabody Colle; ashville 4, Tennessee. 

Avena Beta Campus Cuaprer—University of Virginia. F. G. 
nkford, Room D, Peabody Hall, Charlottesville, Virginia. 
Atpna Kappa Campus Cuarrer—University of Tennessee. J. B. 
Kirkland, Department of Education, College of Education, Uni- 

versity of Tennessee, Knoxville 16, Tennessee. 

Apna X1 Campus CuHartrer—University of Alabama. G. H. 
Youd, College of Education, University of Alabama, University, 

abama. 

Beta ALPHA Campus Cuaprer—Louisiana State University. Pe oO. 
Pettiss, College of Education, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge 3, Louisiana. 

Bera Tueta Campus CuHaprer—University of North Carolina. 
ae E. Rosenstengel, Peabody Hall, Chapel Hill, North 

arolina. 











